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SOCIALISM AND CATHOLICISM. 


BY REV. FRANCIS W. HOWARD. 


ei HE spirit of inquiry prevailing in our 
day is largely directed to the work of 
ascertaining and describing the laws of 
physical nature, but the same spirit of 
inquiry is directed with increasing zest 
towards the task of investigating the 
laws of social phenomena. The pur- 
poses of this inquiry, so far as it is directed towards the laws 
of human society, are to understand the actual operation of 
social causes, and also the mode in which those laws may be 
modified so as to promote social well-being. This study of 
social causes, therefore, leads to two distinct classes of theories 
in regard to sotiety, namely: those which may be called de- 
structive, which describe evils that exist and remedies which 
should be applied; and those which are mainly constructive, 
in that they point out the ways in which men must act if they 
wish to use the best means to promote the welfare of human 
beings living together in civil society. 








SOCIALISM VERSUS RELIGION. 


The broad difference between socialism and religion, so 
far as they both deal with the problem of social welfare, may 
be said to consist in this. Sociqlism sees the evils existing in 
society ; the strongest part of its theory is found in its exposi- 
tion and bitter denunciation of existing social abuses; it sees 
no hope in the continuance of existing relations, and it has 
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often exhibited in its practical manifestations a tendency to 
destroy rather than to construct. The teaching of religion, 
however, is that the well-being of society can result only from 
the individual and social observation of moral laws; that where 
the law of conscience reigns, social well-being is a natural con- 
sequence; and where unrest and turbulence and social disorder 
exist, these conditions are due to the failure on the part of in- 
dividuals or of communities to observe the higher laws. Social- 
ism would reform society by introducing a perfect industrial 
system, by organizing the division of labor and the co-opera- 
tion of the various classes in as perfect a way as may be 
known to man’s intelligence, and it relies solely on the powers 
of legislation to effect its purpose. Religion sees something 
higher in human society than an ideal distribution of commodi- 
ties, and in its efforts to uplift humanity it appeals to con- 
science and the sentiments of justice existing in the hearts of 
men. 

It is well said by an eminent French economist that “ the so- 
cial problem is before all things a religious and moral problem. 
It is not a question of stomachs; it is quite as much, and more 
perhaps, a spiritual question—a question of the soul. Social 
reform can only be accomplished by means of moral reform. 
In order to raise the life of the people, we must raise the soul 
of the people. In order to reform society, we must reform man— 
reform the rich, reform the poor, reform the workman and 
reform the master, and give back to each of them what is at 
present lacking equally in each of them—a Christian spirit” (P. 
Leroy Beaulieu, Revue des Deux Mondes, December, 1891). 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


It has become customary to speak of “the social problem” 
of our age, and the phrase as commonly used is an extremely 
indefinite one. Nearly every one to-day who thinks about or 
discusses matters of social import formulates his theory of them 
as a problem of some kind, and the phrase “social problem ”’ 
usually means for him his own problem regarding that particu- 
lar phase of social activity which has occupied his attention. 
Thus the phrase “social problem’’ sums up many minor prob- 
lems. It is evident to reflecting persons that special attention 
is directed in our time to the problems connected with the in- 
dustrial economy of society, to the problem of wages, the growth 
of machinery, the concentration of capital; and all these prob- 
lems are conveniently summed up and denoted by the phrase 
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in question. To give an exact definition of what is meant by 
the social problem would be a difficult task. A definition would 
be meaningless to those who have not thought on the subject 
for themselves, and for those who have reflected on the prob- 
lems of modern society no definition would be sufficiently com- 
prehensive. 

The social problem may be said to have a political side and 
an economic side. On the political side the social problem is 
the problem of democracy as we have it in our civilization, and 
on the economic side the most important phase of the social 
problem is manifested in the great modern movement of social- 
ism. These two sides are very intimately related, and no one 
can thoroughly grasp the significance of the problem of our age 
unless he sees these two movements in their mutual relations. 
The theoretical socialists claim that their system is but the con- 
sequence of political democracy, and the extension of its princi- 
ples to the economic system of society. 


THE MOVEMENT OF DEMOCRACY. 


The great movement of democracy may be said to be a 
movement towards political equality. The struggle for democ- 
racy is essentially a struggle for political power. There have 
been great extensions of the power of the people during this 
century, and once a step in advance has been gained it has not 
subsequently been lost. Carlyle has said: ‘“ Universal democ- 
racy, whatever we may think of it, has declared itself as an in- 
evitable fact of the days in which we live; and he who has 
any chance to instruct or lead in his days must begin by ad- 
mitting that.” 

Many have affected surprise at the frankness with which the 
movement of democracy has been regarded by the church. 
But the leading social principle of Christianity is, that all men 
are equal in the sight of God; and the theory that men should 
be equal. in the sight of the law, which is the basis of sound 
political democracy, is a derivation from the principle of Chris- 
tianity. There is’ also to-day a movement towards equality of 
opportunity. Its basis is that man should develop the capacity 
originally given to him and should not be thwarted in this 
work by the efforts of his fellow-men. There are many influ- 
ences tending to bring about this equality of opportunity, and 
the existence and public support of popular education seem to 
be the tacit recognition that democracy owes, so far as is prac- 
ticable, equality of opportunity to all the citizens. Thus far 
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it may be said that democracy bases its theory on man’s rights 
as a moral being. 

Socialism, as distinct from democracy, is a theory of econo- 
mic equality, and it aims at securing perfect equality in the 
distribution of material goods. It is not easy to ascertain what 
any particular writer means by perfect economic equality. The 
more reasonable socialists—such as the eminent Von Ketteler 
in Germany, and the “ Christian socialists” in England of twenty 
years ago—often interpret this equality to mean no more than 
equality of opportunity. But there is no sufficient justification 
for regarding economic equality, understood in any other sense, 
as a consequence of political equality; for equality of men be- 
fore the law has its basis in the moral nature of man, while in 
equality in the distribution and possession of material goods 
has its primary ethical justification in the original natural in- 
equality of the capacities and abilities of men. Socialism is a 
movement which, whether for good or for evil, has profoundly 
affected modern thought. The church has been brought into 
relations with this movement at many points, and the study of 
the relations of the church to modern socialism is a study of 
great importance. The church finds in this movement many 
things to condemn, some to tolerate, and some to approve. To 
say, in general, that the church condemns or approves socialism 
would not be accurate, except in cases where a particular doc- 
trine has been termed socialism and condemned as such. The 
term has been made too inclusive, and, as has been pointed 
out, over one hundred and fifty definitions of the term have 
been given. The movement has of late years been modified to 
a great extent, but it will continue to be of living interest for 
a long time. 

Socialism may be regarded in two ways: as a philosophical 
theory of society and the end of man, and as a mere theory 
regarding the industrial organization of society. The criticism 
of socialism, regarded as a system of philosophy, is mainly ethi- 
cal, while socialism, as an economic theory, is to be criticised 
from the stand-point of economic science. ~ 


SOCIALISM WITHOUT RELIGION, 


There has been in the past an intimate alliance between the 
theory of socialism and materialism.* Socialism is not a mere 
theory about the collective control of the means of production. 





* By materialism we mean that theory which denies intelligence in the ruling of the uni- 
verse, and ignores Providence. 
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Socialism, as we find it explained in the writings of its leading 
exponents, such as Marx and Engels, assumes that man is but 
a chapter of accidents, and that he subserves part of no higher 
purpose in the world. A man is on the earth but a brief period 
of time, and his life is an error if he fails to obtain the greatest 
quantum of satisfaction for his desires. It is plain that if a 
man gives up his belief in Providence and in the future life, 
his conduct will be governed by a new set of principles, and 
hence a democracy without religion will be dominated by a 
passion for material well-being. Here may be pointed out the 
difference between the ideal of modern socialism and the so- 
cialism of Christian communities, particularly those of early 
times. Modern socialism aims at obtaining the greatest amount 
of satisfaction for the greatest amount of desire. The religious 
communities aimed at the repression of desire. Socialist theo- 
ries, also, are largely based on the utilitarian theory of ethics. 
Acts are to be judged by their consequences rather than from 
the motives by which they were prompted, and conscience it- 
self is regarded as no more than inherited experiences of social 
utility. The violent attacks of socialists on the rights of pro- 
perty are all based on this assumption. Property is not regarded 
as a right which comes from man’s nature as a moral being, 
but is regarded as a mere social convention. All rights are sup- 
posed to originate from the state, and not merely to be guaran- 
teed by the state. This is certainly not an unfair account of 
socialism as a philosophical system, as we find it in the writings 
of the ablest of the socialists. 

Socialism, therefore, is not a mere theory regarding the eco- 
nomic organization of society, but it is a theory regarding the 
nature of society and the end of man. This is also by far the 
most important aspect of the subject, and it is to socialism as 
thus understood that the opposition of the church is mainly 
directed. A system comes to be characterized from the result- 
ing tendency of all its tendencies, and socialism has been in 
large part an attempt to substitute a new ideal of human 
life for the ideal of religion. To speak of Catholic socialism, 
therefore, is an attempt to join two incongruous ideas. With 
socialism as above explained there has been and can be no 
compromise on the part of the church. The church has higher 
business in the world than to teach men to obtain as much 
satisfaction as they can. Active socialists often attend only to 
their economic programme and overlook their principles ; but the 
principles which govern men’s actions alone are important, and 
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the church points out and insists that if men start from wrong 
principles and seek a reconstruction of society, they would, even 
if successful in their immediate aim, find that they had but 
grasped Dead Sea fruit. 


LOOK TO PRINCIPLES. 





SOCIALISTS MUST 


Leo XIII. has clearly perceived the dangers that come from 
a strong movement for material well-being, unless it is governed 
by sound principles. The actions of men will not be condu- 
cive to social welfare unless they are dominated by the higher 
ideals. The pursuit of wealth is but a minor end of human 
life. Art, science, and religion are the three highest aims of 
human endeavor, and it is only the ideal of religion that can 
harmonize and give due proportion to the minor ends of man’s 
existence. Leo XIII. has pointed out the defects that are 
inherent in socialism as a theory of society. But his teaching 
is not merely valuable for its criticism, or its merely negative 
side. His positive teaching is of the greatest value, and he 
demonstrates that the desire for material well-being is perfect- 
ly legitimate, and that it is the duty of the leaders of society 
to foster and encourage this movement, and that it should be 
influenced by the spirit of religion. Material prosperity will be 
all the more conducive to social well-being, and to social 
cohesion, if men inspired by religious convictions and _ high 
moral ideals lead the way. 

But for the most part socialism, as popularly discussed, is 
regarded as an economic system. It proposes the perfect 
organization of the industrial system of society, and the collec- 
tive control of all the means of production. Under the régime 
of socialism the state would be the universal provider and the 
sole capitalist. The formation of trusts and the concentration 
of capital in few hands are tendencies which are viewed with 
apprehension by many, but with favor by the socialists, for they 
argue that each step in this direction is an advance towards 
the complete realization of the economy proposed by socialism. 
It would not be feasible here to enter into any extended ex- 
amination of the socialist position, but one or two considera- 
tions of importance may be briefly indicated. 

In the first place, this movement towards concentration is 
confined to certain kinds of industry, and it is by no means as 
pronounced a tendency, as a general characteristic of modern 
industry, as many are apt to believe. The movement towards 
concentration appears in those industries which satisfy the 
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necessary wants, and involve large investments of fixed capital. 
But as civilization progresses men look for higher and newer 
kinds of excellence. Life grows more qualitative and refined, 
and men demand products which require intelligence rather 
than mere mechanical skill. We find that as some industries 
become organized others develop, and this is a process which 
will continue. This is the movement we call progress. It is 
very likely that an inquiry into the facts will show that there 
has been no decrease in the total number of establishments in 
the larger cities. Mr. Mallock asserts that in London there 
has been an increase of eleven per cent. greater than the 
increase of population in a period of ten years. 

This brings us to the second criticism of the economic 
theory of socialism, namely, that socialism exaggerates the im- 
portance of the réle played by commodities in the industrial 
activity of society. Economic or exchange goods consist of 
commodities and services. As civilization develops, mere com- 
modities, or material things in which labor has been embodied, 
constitute a relatively smaller proportion of the total exchanges 
which take place in society. Exchanges of goods become ex- 
changes of services. Higher forms of labor, skill, and ability 
develop. This organization of some industries, therefore, only 


makes possible a higher specialization in others. Socialism sees 
only one part of the changes going on in society, and there is no 
reason to believe that all industries will be perfectly organized 
and brought under unified control until everybody is exactly 
alike in their wants and in their modes of satisfying those 


wants. 

Socialism as an economic system, therefore, and in so far as 
it does not affect the right of property, is very largely a matter 
of expediency. That there is a tendency to frame a unified 
management and operation in many industries is certain, and 
there has also been a parallel movement towards a stricter 
state regulation in regard to these industries; but there does 
not seem to be any valid reason to believe that this centraliz- 
ing tendency can ever become a general characteristic of all 
industry. 

To sum up in a word: socialism, as a philosophy, cannot in 
any way be reconciled with Catholicism, and socialism, as an 
economic system, can hardly be reconciled with the facts of 
industrial life and the principles of economic science. 
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THE HUMDRUM STORY OF A TIRED WOMAN. 


BY MARION AMES TAGGART. 


<1 RS..MARJORIBANKS shook her duster out of 

® the window into the syringa-bush, laden with fra- 

grant blossoms. Her house stood back from the 

street, and had an asphalt walk dividing its neat 

little lawn, a remnant of the days when the 

street, instead of being one of solid brick blocks-in the middle 

of a busy city, had been a street of individual houses in a 
peaceful town. 

Mrs. Marjoribanks had been left a widow with an only child, 
this house, and an income of a little less than a thousand a 
year. It required close economy and much sacrifice to live on 
this in a manner suitable to her birth and breeding as a gen- 
tlewoman; but by the exercise of care, by dint of doing her 
own housework, and by giving up all thought of her own plea- 
sure, Mrs. Marjoribanks had made the sum suffice for the pre- 
servation of a home wherein was daintiest refinement, artis- 
tic feeling, and plenty of books, if. none of the splendor which 
a larger income might have allowed. 

And now she was sixty, and her daughter past twenty-five ; 
and Mrs. Marjoribanks was tired. 

She gently freed her duster from the syringa-bush with 
which it had become entangled, and sighed as she knelt to 
wipe the dust from the claw feet of her old-fashioned mahog- 
any chairs. 

“I’m so tired, Eva,” she said suddenly, sinking down on 
the floor, “that it seems to me sometimes that I can’t go on 
another day.” 

But Miss Marjoribanks did not hear. She was hurrying to 
finish a note, and was so used to her mother’s saying that she 
was tired that the words came to her ears like an old refrain 
with very little meaning, She sealed her note and sprang up, 
saying: “There, I’ve told Mrs. Woods that I’d take charge 
of buying the candy and decorations for the festival. I think 
that is enough for one person to do.” 

“You do a great deal, Eva; I really don’t understand how 
you have strength for it. I feel that you aren’t able to under- 
take so much,” said her mother. 
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Something of the weariness in her mother’s delicate face 
and the weakness in her voice struck Eva Marjoribanks with a 
passing pang. 

“Do you feel ill, mother?” she asked. 

“No, only good for nothing,” said Mrs. Marjoribanks, rising 
and trying to speak cheerfully. “Every morning I feel as 
though I could not get through the day, but I always do—after 
a fashion. There are a good many steps to be taken, Eva, and 
by the time I have gotten breakfast, made the beds, washed 
the dishes, and swept and dusted, I feel exhausted. I suppose 
I am not growing stronger as I grow older. Are you going 
out, dear?” 

“Yes, I am going to see that poor woman whom they gave 
me to visit at the Associated Charities, and I may run down 
to see how Alice is; the poor thing is so lonely since her baby 
died,” Miss Marjoribanks answered, going ‘toward the door. 
“T’ll send you home half a dozen of that malt that helped you 
last year. You are getting run down. And don’t do so much; 
lie down and rest till luncheon.” 

“Lie down and rest!” echoed Mrs. Marjoribanks, as her 
daughter shut the door. “I wonder what would become of the 
house if I left everything undone? Dear Eva!” she added, 
as her daughter waved her hand to her as she hastened down 
the walk, “ how useful she is! and I never did anything for 
any one in all my life.” 

Eva Marjoribanks was indeed a useful person; both in paro- 
chial and private works of charity she was untiring. Her 
mother had become a Catholic in her girlhood, and Eva was 
born in the church. Her friends pointed out the difference be- 
tween the sweet piety of the girl and the lukewarmness of her 
mother. Very few days found the daughter absent from Mass, 
while Mrs. Marjoribanks was often missing even on Sunday. 
She was such a reserved. woman that no one knew that she 
was too exhausted from Friday’s sweeping and Saturday’s bak- 
ing to take the walk from her own door to the church, and 
Eva’s lightly uttered, “ Mother is not very well to-day,’ was 
accepted as an effort on the girl’s part to conceal her mother’s 
indifference. No one saw the slow steps, the frequent pauses 
for breath on the stairs, the thin face drawn by the pain in 
the tortured head, with which Mrs. Marjoribanks went about 
her duties on Sunday morning, while Eva went to help in the 
choir. 

Nor did Eva herself ever realize that if she had not sat so 
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tenderly and sympathetically reading to poor old blind Betty all 
Saturday forenoon, but had taken her mother’s place in the 
kitchen, her mother could have gone to Mass too. As it was, 
Eva felt the unspoken opinion of her friends, and had a latent 
suspicion herself that she cared more for the sweet practices of 
her faith than did her mother. “ After all, there is something 
in inheriting faith, I suppose,” she said to herself, “ and poor 
mamma’s Protestant blood tells.’”” Mrs. Marjoribanks’ inheritance 
told, in her reticence in all that related to herself, and not 
even her daughter guessed the depth of that piety which sought 
no outward expression, but enabled her to lay down every- 
thing that would have been for her comfort alone. 

No one receives less justice, even from those who love 
her, than the woman who is never well, yet is never downright 
ill. It becomes so much a matter of course that she should be 
unequal to her daily efforts, that no one guesses the martyr- 
dom of their constant renewal, and the aching head and weary 
flesh become so thoroughly a part of her life that an augmen- 
tation of her suffering is not a matter of much concern to any 
one. There is an unspoken feeling that though she may be ill, 
she never dies, and her frequent little sicknesses attract slight 
attention. It is only when her tired body rests at last that those 
who watched her daily struggles realize suddenly how great 
they were, and feel with a pang that too late they know how 
they might have spared her, and did not. 

Eva Marjoribanks was not exactly selfish, and was far from 
cruel. Her piety was sincere of its kind; but it was self-cen- 
tred, although no one knew it to be so. She would take no 
end of trouble to help others. She walked miles to visit the 
poor, and was not only gracious and sweetly sympathetic to 
the lowly, but ready to listen with untiring interest to the con- 
fidences of bores of her own class, and ever willing to help by 
advice or labor any one in any sort of difficulty. She melted 
into tears at the sight of suffering and moral degradation ; she 
recognized the claim on human love and pity of our dumb 
“little brothers,” and would put herself out to any extent to 
relieve a suffering brute. But though her eyes rested on her 
mother’s worn face many times a day, the mute appeal of her 
weakness alone never touched her. 

Eva had a class in Sunday-school, sewed for the poor in 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, helped zealously in parish 
library work, fairs, and all schemes for increased usefulness and 
prosperity. What wonder that so busy a girl had no time for 
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household employments, or came home so weary that her 
mother often had to bring her tea to her as she sat, and put 
away the cloak and hat that she was too tired to hang up? 

Miss Marjoribanks hastened down the street on her errands 
of mercy. She found the poor woman sullen and distrustful, 
and set herself to win her confidence, succeeding so completely 
that at the end of half an hour her gentle tact had put her in 
possession of the poor creature’s story, and she was weeping 
softened and hopeful tears, called forth by her visitor’s kind- 
ness. 

“God bless you, miss!” she said, as Eva rose to go, with 
assurances of help and words of comfort. ‘It’s a lighter heart 
you’ve given me the day than I ever thought to have again.” 

With her steps sped by this blessing, Eva went to see the 
friend bereft of her baby. As she sat holding the poor moth- 
er’s hand, and watching her face with her own eyes filled with 
tears, suddenly her friend’s head drooped on her shoulder, and 
she sobbed out a story that took away Eva’s breath with sur- 
prise and pity—a story of a mistaken marriage, of a fate hard 
to bear. 

“T wouldn’t tell any one but you, dear Eva,” said her 
friend, after she had been soothed and strengthened by Eva’s 
loving counsel and sympathy. ‘You have such a genius for 
helping others that I have told you what I thought never to 
have told any one, and you have already made my burden 
lighter.” 

Eva stopped on her way home to report her case at the 
Associated Charities, where the board was in session and 
welcomed her with warmest cordiality. “I said if we could 
give the case to dear Miss Marjoribanks she would open the 
woman’s lips,” said the vice-president. “No one can resist 
her; she is like sunshine wherever she goes.” 

Eva went home with all this praise warming her heart like 
wine, and feeling that it really was deserved. ‘ What a happy 
morning this has been for me, that I have been able to con- 
sole two suffering hearts!” she thought, and she walked quick- 
ly, humming a gay little tune, rejoicing in the good she had 
done, and, though she did not realize it, enjoying still more the 
power and admiration it brought her. 

She found her mother putting the last touches to the lunch- 
table, walking slowly from the kitchen to the dining-room, rest- 
ing a hand on the back of the chairs as she passed them as if 
needing their support. She looked ill, but Eva did not see it. 
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“OQ mamma! I’ve had such a busy forenoon, and I really 
have been able to do some good, I think,” she cried gaily. 
“But I'm thoroughly tired. Would you mind just taking these 
things for me?” 

Her mother accepted the hat and jacket in silence. When 
she returned from the hall she said sadly: “ You are always 
doing something for somebody, dear; I have never done.in all 
my life what you do in one week.” 

“Oh! well, you are so shy and quiet, perhaps you couldn’t 
if you tried,” said the daughter in a tone of kindly patronage. 
“TI am not the one to be hidden, and you are not the kind to 
go outside yourself.” 

“JT was not always so dull and stupid, Eva,” said Mrs. 
Marjoribanks. “I think I’m so tired all the time that I could 
not talk if I tried.” 

Eva laughed lightly. “ You’re not. eating any luncheon; 
why is that?” she said. 

“I’m too tired to eat,” her mother answered. 

“What makes you so tired? Did you rest after I went 
out?” the daughter demanded. Mrs. Marjoribanks shook her 
head. 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Why, Eva, how could I?” her mother asked, half fretfully. 
“The tradesmen came for orders, and then came back with the 
things. And the iceman came, and I had all the morning work 
to finish. I did think that I could rest for half an hour, and 
threw myself down on the library couch; but after I had lain 
there ten minutes the postman rang, and you know there is no 
one else to answer the door. So I got up; and then I remem- 
bered having left the morning milk in the kitchen and I took it 
down the cellar, and then it was time to quicken the kitchen 
fire and get luncheon.” 

“Poor mother! I suppose you'll always go on making 
mountains of mole-hills,” sighed Eva. ‘You should rest more.” 

‘‘ Mountains of mole-hills! The work isto be done; I don't 
invent it!” cried her mother. 

“Well, I'll tell you: you’re getting run down, and you need 
some little luxuries. I'll order wine for you, and go without 
the new dress I was to get; you know I don’t mind one bit, 
for I care so little for dress.” 

“T know, my dear; but as long as you go about so much 
you must be well dressed,” said her mother. “It does not 
matter about me, because I stay at home; but it is of conse- 
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quence that you should look well. No, my dear, get the dress; 
but since you are so unselfish toward your poor old mother, 
I'll ask you something that I have been dreading to speak of, 
and would not mention now if I were not afraid of breaking 
down. I’d like to have you give up your table at the fair next 
month, and perhaps help me occasionally a little here in the 
house. There really is too much for one pair of hands to do, 
and I’d be very glad if you thought that you could give me a 
lift now and then.” Eva’s face clouded. 

“Why, mother, how can I give up the table?” she cried. 
“They depend upon me, and it is absolutely impossible. I'll 
help you, if you want me to, but don’t forget how busy I am. 
And don’t get imaginative about yourself. You're not ill; 
there’s nothing at all the matter with you, only you’re not 
strong.” Mrs. Marjoribanks smiled, with a strange look in her 
eyes. 

“T promise not to imagine anything, Eva,” she said. “Can 
you tell me how to imagine that I am young and strong?” 

But she said no more, and Eva forgot the conversation— 
forgot it so completely that after lunch she went away to rest, 
and left her mother to take away the luncheon and wash the 
dishes. She had a table at the fair, and at the end of the first 
week it proved that, though the fair was throughout a super- 
lative success, Miss Marjoribanks’ table had made the largest 
returns. 

Eva was very happy, but very tired; she found that she 
could only attend to her wearisome tasks each afternoon and 
evening by resting in absolute quiet all the morning. Mrs. 
Marjoribanks had never again expressed a desire to have her 
daughter give up her charge, and bore her burden silently—a 
burden which daily grew so heavy that each night she lay down 
wondering if she could resume it in the morning. Eva had 
forgotten all about the request so gently made that solitary 
time, and was too busy to see the daily failure of her mother’s 
feeble strength. She only regretted that her mother was so 
little interested in her work that she made no effort to go to 
the bazaar to see how tastefully her table was arranged, and 
how bright and pretty the whole hall looked. 

At the end of the first week Eva came home on Saturday 
night, attended by her friends who were engaged in the same 
work of charity. 

“Good night, my dear,” said the lady whose esteem Eva 
most coveted, as she left her at the gate of her old-fashioned 
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home. ‘Good night, and rest all day to-morrow in preparation 
for next week’s triumphs; for of all indefatigable, self-for- 
getting, splendid girls you have proved the best through these 
long, hard days.” 

“Qh! I don’t think that I have done anything,” cried Eva; 
“but my body does feel that a little rest would be wel- 
come.” 

A light burned in the library as she ran up the walk, but 
her mother did not come to meet her as usual. Letting her- 
self in with her key, Eva pushed open the heavy door and 
lifted the portiére of the library. Her mother sat before the 
fire, a closed book on her knee, her head drooping on one 
shoulder. ‘‘Poor mother, she got sleepy in the warmth,” 
thought Eva, and tip-toed over to her. She laid her hand on 
her shoulder, and then the whole room rang with her cry: 
‘Mamma, mamma, speak to me!” For the first time in 
her twenty-seven years of life her mother was deaf to her 
appeal, bur a faint fluttering beneath the finger which she laid 
upon her pulse allayed her first fear, for it showed that her 
mother was not dead. Eva brought brandy from the closet 
and forced it between the white lips, and-in a few moments 
Mrs. Marjoribanks opened her eyes and looked dully at her 
daughter. 

“ Are you ill, mamma? Were you faint?” asked Eva, kneel- 
ing by her. 

“T think I fainted,” her mother murmured. “I’m not ill; 
only exhausted.” 

“Come upstairs and go to bed,” Eva said, gently raising 
her. 

Mrs. Marjoribanks leaned heavily on her daughter’s shoulder. 
“T am afraid I can’t get there, Eva,” she said. 

It was nearly an hour before she could get her mother to 
her room and at rest for the night. 

‘I’m not ill, dear; don’t be frightened. I am only tired,” 
she said. 

In the morning Mrs. Marjoribanks tried to rise, but fell 
back half-fainting. Eva was startled as she saw her pale face 
when she entered. 

“Not rested yet, mamma?” she asked. Her mother’s white 
lips parted in a smile. 

“T shall never be rested again till I sleep for ever,” she 


said. 
Eva sent for the doctor in spite of her mother’s protests. 
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“Tam not ill; only tired,” she repeated, ‘(and the doctor can- 
not help me while the conditions of my life remain the same.” 

Eva made beef-tea while she waited for the doctor. She 
was not anxious about her mother, because she felt sure that 
she was not ill in any way, and she was accustomed to her 
being tired. “She is only overdone a little,” she thought, 
“and will be all right again soon.” And she thought regret- 
fully of her vacant place in the choir, and planned a slight 
change which she would make in her dress to wear at the fair 
the following evening. 

The doctor looked grave as he stood beside Mrs. Marjori- 
banks’ bed, holding her thin hand, counting her feeble, irregu- 
lar pulse, and listening to her quick, light breathing. He wrote 
a prescription, and then another. 

“This is to stimulate the heart’s action, and this is a tonic,” 
he said, handing them to Eva in succession. “ Your mother 
must have absolute rest here in bed, and constant nursing, 
beef-tea, stimulants, nourishment, all that she can bear.” 

“Doctor, I must get up to-morrow and go about my du- 
ties!” cried Mrs. Marjoribanks with something like energy. 
“Eva has her table at the fair, and as she did not feel that 
she could refuse to take it when I asked her to, she certainly 
cannot stay away now that she has assumed the charge.” 

The doctor looked at Eva with extreme disfavor. ‘ There 
is no choice. Miss Marjoribanks will be obliged to exercise 
some of her well-known charity toward her mother. We have 
had about enough of your vicarious good works anyway, Mrs. 
Marjoribanks; but now there is absolutely no choice. You could 
no more go down those stairs than you could walk to Rome for 
Vespers in St. Peter’s this afternoon. Come here a moment, 
Miss Marjoribanks; I have something to tell you,” the doctor 
said as Eva followed him down-stairs, and he led the way into 
the library. ‘You must pardon some very stern but necessary 
truths from me. The doctor and the priest have to say dis- 
agreeable things very often, and the doctor has this advantage, 
that he speaks from his own knowledge and observation, while 
the priest has only to judge from what he is told, and even very 
well-meaning people are‘horribly self-deluded. You have been 
one of this class for a long time. I am sure that you have 
felt that you were playing a saint’s part, and your mother is 
so silent and unselfish that no one knew that you walked on 
her flesh and nerves to your charitable work. I have long seen 
that she was killing herself by inches, and wondered at your 
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blindness, though I had no right to speak until I was called 
upon. 

“It is largely her own fault, as it is always the fault of these 
self-immolating women who never utter a complaint, but gladly 
assume everybody’s burdens, that their families are selfishly in- 
considerate. I suppose my inward protest has been the only 
dissentient voice in the chorus of praise of your zeal and 
charity; but I think every work that you have had the credit 
of doing was really done by those weary hands upstairs, which 
slaved that you might be free to live your life as you would. 
And I think that little hidden woman will have all the merit of 
every good act of yours, with all the additional glory of her 
silent forbearance and the false estimate of her neighbors. 
And you, my child, must find all the consolation you can in 
the remembrance that you did not realize what you did, be- 
cause of established habit. But your work was vicarious charity, 
done by your mother, whose burdens you never dreamed of 
lightening while you went abroad to do good. You may think 
I speak severely, but I see enough in my professional work of 
mothers martyring themselves that their children may be free, 
and sometimes I think every American daughter has moral 
ophthalmia. Your mother can never be well again; she is so 
very ill that I fear she may even never rise again from that 
bed.” 

Eva had listened to the stern yet kind. old man in stunned 
silence, but at these words she uttered a little moan. 

“There is no disease,” the doctor continued, “but she is 
exhausted, and the fires of her life are nearly burned out for 
lack of fuel. Put all thought of outside charities away, and do 
your utmost to compensate that lonely, unselfish, sweet woman 
for your life-long blindness and neglect.” 

Poor. Eva did not venture back to her mother’s bedside till 
long after the doctor had gone. She needed time to gather to- 
gether her bewildered and tortured senses to be able to take 
her place as nurse with the cheerfulness necessary to the pa- 
tient’s welfare. 

For days there was no change in Mrs. Marjoribanks; her 
strength had been taxed far beyond its powers, and nothing 
could supply that which had gone from her. Through the long 
hours in which she sat by the bedside, looking at the thin, 
worn face, with her newly aroused vision, Eva wondered how 
she could have failed to see the lines of pain coming which 
were now so plainly printed there before her eyes. With an 
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agony of compunction which, it seemed to her, would drive 
her mad, she recalled the thousand and one occasions when 
she had taxed her weary mother to serve her, had left her 
alone hours and days, busy beyond the chance to rest, while 
she went to read to some poor woman who could not need 
her as her mother needed her. She remembered the mute 
appeals to her mercy and help which she would have seen 
if a suffering dog had shown ‘them to her, yet which from her 
mother passed unheeded. 

“ Ah, God!” she gasped, and the tightening band of pain 
around her heart left no breath to add, “ be merciful to me a 
sinner!” ‘‘ Because I never cared for gaiety and dress, because 
I found pleasure in works of mercy, I thought that I was good; 
but selfishness is following one’s own path at the expense of 
another, and what does it matter where it leads?” thought 
poor tortured Eva. 

At last Mrs. Marjoribanks rested. The end was so gentle 
that Eva, sitting by her, did not know for several minutes that 
it had come. The doctor had said that there was no hope, 
and the last Sacraments had been administered on the previous 
day. It was as the doctor had said—the fires of her life had 
burned out, and the exhausted body could not be raised again 
to even a little of its frail strength. Silently, quietly as she 
had lived, the gentle woman slipped away to the rest that she 
craved. Eva took the worn hands and crossed them on her 
breast. Her own were white and fair, and her mother’s were 
stained and battered that they might be so. She-could not 
weep, but her body was shaken by her long, gasping sobs. 

“| killed you, mamma, by neglect and selfishness! But I 
loved you. O mamma, mamma! now you can never know how 
I loved you. Come back just one moment, mamma, and see it!” 

But her mother smiled, resting at last for ever, and Eva 
was alone with memory. 
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MAIN ALTAR OF ST. PETER’S.—ENTRANCE TO CRYPT IS BY STAIRWAY UNDER THE 
STATUE OF ST. VERONICA, AT LEFT. 


IN THE CRYPT OF ST. PETER’S. 


ma MONG the many hallowed spots with which eternal 

Rome abounds; among its basilicas and medizval 

churches, its ruins eloquent of the mighty past, 

there is one quiet shrine which stands out against 

the background of centuries in bold relief; strong 

in its vivid reality of association, as if eighteen hundred years had 

not come and gone since the first Vicar of Christ was laid to 
rest in this soil of Rome! 

The first thought of the Catholic pilgrim in Rome naturally 
turns to the Tomb of St. Peter; for him the two words, Rome 
and Peter, are inseparably connected, and only when he is stand- 
ing beneath that Dome of domes which rises so triumphantly 
above the Tomb of the Fisherman of Galilee, does he realize 
that he is indeed in the Eternal City which has been the object 
of his hopes and dreams perhaps for many a year back. 

“Tu es Petrus!’"—Thou art Peter. The words seem to ring 
in the ears here with a note of unutterable triumph, as if re- 
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echoing gently down from those golden heights above, where 
the solemn words of the calling of St. Peter are blazoned forth 
in colossal letters of gold encircling the dome, and forming, as 
it were, the epitaph written above this most glorious of sepul- 
chres. ; 

We have come to this grand Basilica to-day to see St. Peter 
as Prince of the Apostles and Head and Ruler of the Universal 
Church; for here generation after generation have brought 
their tribute of love and homage to enrich the hallowed shrine, 
and king and emperor, prince and sovereign, have found their 
way to St. Peter’s feet, while the long line of his successors 
vied with each other in raising a monument worthy of the 
memory of the great Apostle, and to mark the heart and cen- 
tre of Christendom—the abiding place of Christ’s Vicar on earth. 

A colossal baldachin of peerless bronze-work, supported by 
four massive spiral columns,’ rises over the main altar above 
the Apostle’s tomb, soaring out into the almost limitless spaces 
of the dome above—that wondrous dome which was the migh- 
tiest effort of a master-hand, and which always seems a living 
embodiment of the triumph and joy of the Resurrection, a 
symbol of hope to those below in the shadow of earth. 
Through its high windows pour ceaseless floods of golden 
light. The first glorious reflections of rosy dawning filter 
through those skylit windows, and pick out the gold on the 
mosaics; the radiant splendor of mid-day beats with a burn- 
ished lustre on the bronze of the shrine and the exquis- 
itely-colored marble pavement, and the last rays of sunset 
paint it with martyr’s red, lingering there lovingly in rosy 
and purple shadows till the moonbeams arise to take their turn 
in watching, and change the scene from the radiance of gold 
to the pure, cold sheen of silver. Around the shrine, rich with 
marbles and precious stones, are the eighty-six lamps of mas- 
sive bronze which burn by night and day, and a balustrade and 
staircase of inlaid marble-work leads down to the “Confession,” 
or tomb, which is guarded by beautiful gates of bronze-gilt 
and bronze-gilt statues of SS. Peter and Paul. 

But we must not linger by this gorgeous shrine to-day, ad- 
miring its matchless beauty, for it is to the twilight depths of 
the dim crypt below that we are to turn our steps, and be 
privileged to kneel even closer yet beside the hallowed ashes of 
St. Peter, and assist at the Holy Sacrifice, offered up by a priest 
of our little party of pilgrims, at an altar which possesses as its 
relics the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul. 
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In former days in Rome a permission could be obtained 
most readily to visit the Crypt of St. Peter’s; but in late years, 
when it is necessary to take the greatest precautions, this 
privilege has been much more difficult to obtain, and it re- 
quires a special permission from the Pope for Mass to be said 
there. 

Furthermore, this permission (as a rule) is given for only 
five persons at a time, besides the priest who says the Mass; 
so one can judge it is not altogether easy to obtain it. It had 
always been one of the privileges we coveted most in the 
Eternal City, this Mass in the crypt of St. Peter’s, and there- 
fore great was our satisfaction when, on a bright spring morn- 
ing, it was announced that through the kindness of Monsignor 
V , one of the papal chaplains, the long-wished-for favor 
had been granted us. 

The Mass was fixed for eight* o’clock in the morning; so 
shortly before the time appointed our party were assembled 
and waiting under the beautiful statue of St. Veronica holding 
the Veil with the impression of the Holy Face, which is one 
of the four colossal statues of saints which stand against the 
four piers supporting the dome, and directly under which is 
the entrance to the crypt. 

A sacristan, two little acolytes, and one or two of the “San- 
Pietrini,” or special workmen who belong to St. Peter’s and who 
live up above on the very roof of the sacred edifice, now join 
us at the door with a couple of lighted torches; so we have 
not long to wait. Conducted by our guides, we pass in single 
file through the low doorway and down the narrow flight of 
steps which lead to the crypt. After the strong light above, 
the torches scarcely serve to dissipate the dense darkness which 
reigns below; but before long our eyes become accustomed to 
the gloom and we are able to discern the objects around us. 
It had been arranged that we should make the circuit of the 
crypt and see all its places of interest before the Mass begins; 
so we first visit the part which is more immediately below the 
dome, called the “Grotte Nuove.” We are no longer now in 
the stately basilica of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
no longer in the St. Peter’s of the Renaissance, the St. Peter’s 
of Julius II., of Leo X., of Michel Angelo, of Bramante, and of 
all those master-spirits who reared the matchless fabric we gaze 
upon in the St. Peter’s of to-day; but in the ancient church 
with its medieval tombs, its old mosaics, and its fragments of 
precious marble-work—all that remain to us of the countless 
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treasures which adorned the old basilica, and which were 
brought here on its destruction when the building of the new 
basilica was begun! 

We found ourselves first in a long and narrow corridor with 


MONUMENT OF Pius VI. 


various chapels opening out of it; the first of these contain- 
ing as an altar-piece a medieval painting of the Madonna said 
to have been painted by the Sienese artist Simone Memmi, 
which once stood in the portico of the old basilica. 

There is also a most exquisite marble statue of St. Peter on 
a throne, said to be a copy of the famous bronze statue of St. 
Peter in the church above; but even more beautiful in the 
pure white marble. The throne on which it is placed, with 
the exquisite inlaid marble and mosaic-work, called ‘“ Opus 
Alexandrinum,” did not originally belong to the statue, but to 
the tomb of Benedict XII., another medieval monument. 

In this chapel there are many precious fragments of statues 
and carvings, most of them detached bits from the various 
Gothic tombstones of the old basilica; but in the dim light of 
the crypt the minute fineness of their handiwork is somewhat 
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lost, and one longs for leisure to examine their delicate beauty 
and light to appreciate the exquisite designs. 

Near this is another chapel, also possessing as an altar- 
piece a medieval Madonna of the same epoch of art. There 
are some beautiful ancient mosaics in this chapel; one of the 
Blessed Virgin said to date as far back as the eighth century, 
while another, and a most striking one, is a large’ figure of our 
Saviour between SS. Peter and Paul, with his hand outstretched 
in benediction. This mosaic once adorned the tomb of an 
emperor, Otho II., which formerly stood in the atrium of the 
old basilica. All along the narrow corridors of the “ Grotte 
Nuove’”’ we find many a gem of medizval art—statues, bas- 
reliefs, and beautiful mosaics, some of these latter almost 
colossal in size and representing the heads of the apostles; 
but time forbids us to linger, for before the Mass begins we 
have yet to visit the second and more important part of the 
crypt proper, called the “ Grotte Vecchie,” and which is- the 
burial-place of so many of the sovereign pontiffs. 

This crypt is considerable in extent, for it covers an area 
of the whole nave of the ancient basilica, which was three 
hundred and ninety-five feet in length, only half the size of the 
St. Peter’s of to-day. 

On entering, the darkness seems more impenetrable than 
ever, though faint glimmers of light come through the occa- 
sional circular iron gratings in the floor of the upper church. 
The vaulted roof is so low that one must almost stoop to enter, 
and long rows of columns divide the nave into aisles. 

All around, far as the eye can reach, stretch dim vistas of 
re-echoing space, where many a sombre tomb and medieval 
sarcophagus loom out white and ghostly against the massive 
walls. It is an impressive and solemn scene, this crypt of the 
ages, with its silent company of the mighty dead lying so 
peacefully all around us in their sleep of centuries, undisturbed 
by the life and joy of worship going on ceaselessly in the 
great basilica above them. Pontiff and sovereign, king and 
queen, royal exile and royal pilgrim—the great ones of the 
earth whose names made history in their time—all alike, “after 
life’s fitful fever,” have found a resting-place here, where no 
vain dreams of earthly pomp and ambition can rise to trouble 
their quiet rest near the feet of the Prince of the Apostles! 

We can find a striking commentary on the vanity of earthly 
things as we wander through the crypt of St. Peter’s, and 
pause to gaze upon the monuments and their inscriptions which 
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cover all that is mortal of so many potentates; for even the 
mighty monuments they had hoped would last till time should 
be no more have been dismantled, and many of their most 
beautiful ornamentations detached and scattered by successive 
generations, and in the process of removal from the ancient 





MONUMENT OF THE STUART PRINCES, 


basilica! Now only one privilege remains to them—a privilege 
which at the last they must have valued more than all the 
honors this world could have showered upon them—that of 
resting under the same roof which shelters the remains of SS. 
Peter and Paul. 

Pausing to gaze for a moment at an exquisite marble bas- 
relief of the Blessed Virgin with the Divine Infant, which was 
once part of a medieval tomb, and carved by Arnolfo del Cam- 
bio, our little sacristan comes to hurry us on with a reproach- 
ful air, as if in remonstrance that we should waste so much 
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valuable time on mere works of art, when there is so much of 
historical interest to see further on. 

Accordingly we follow him obediently where he leads the 
way, down the long corridor lined with tombs, till he pauses 
at last before some sepulchral urns with a long inscription 
placed above them; then lifts his torch high aloft, so that all 
may see to read, and points out silently the inscription record- 
ing the last resting-place of the Stuart princes: 


Jacoso III. 
Magne Britt: Scott: Franc: 
Rex. 
Vixit annos LXXVII. Menses VI. Dies XI. 
Obit. Kal: Jan: MDCCLXVI. 


The “ Old Pretender,” the ‘ Young Pretender,” and the Car- 
dinal Duke of York—James III., Charles, Edward, and Henry; 
the last scions of the hapless Stuart race, whose beautiful 
marble monument is in the church above, lie here in peace at 
last. Rome was kind indeed to these royal exiles, for she gave 
them a shelter here in life when all things earthly failed them, 
and in death a sepulchre close to the Prince of the Apostles. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi!” is our reflection as we turn. 
away from the ashes of those whose lives, despite their exalted 
station, were one long struggle against the adverse fate which 
pursued them even to the confines of eternity. Passing 
still more rows of massive sepulchres, where the remains of 
many a pope and emperor repose, we come to a halt before 
the sarcophagus which once contained the body of the fa- 
mous Borgia Pope, Alexander VI. It isa huge stone sarcophagus 
with a full-length, recumbent statue of the pontiff upon it, clad 
in pontifical vestments; and we gaze with interest on the 
strong, clear-cut features of the man upon whom posterity has 
heaped such obloquy—let us hope much of it undeserved and 
exaggerated by the bitter hate of enemies and the lapse of 
time! During the pontificate of Pope Sixtus V. and Paul V. 
the body of Alexander VI. was removed from its sepulchre in 
St. Peter’s, and buried first in the Spanish church of St. Giaco- 
mo, then transferred to Santa Maria in Monserrato, where it 
still rests. 

A little further on we see the sarcophagus of a queen and 
royal convert, Christina of Sweden, daughter of King Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, who died in Rome in the year 1689. 
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‘* THE MAN UPON WHOM POSTERITY HAS HEAPED SUCH OBLOQUY.” 


Our sacristan is brimming over with importance now as he 
pauses beside an enormous sarcophagus of red granite to say 
with the utmost triumph: “Il unico Papa Inglese” (the only 
English pope), “ Break-his-spear.” And we recognize that it is the 
tomb which we have often looked forward to seeing—that of 
Pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas Brakespeare), who occupied the Chair 
of St. Peter in the twelfth century for five years; being. the 
only Englishman upon whom this dignity has ever been con- 
ferred. We look with particular interest on the colossal granite 
tomb which contains the remains of the only English pope; 
and it seems strange to think that one who had been Bishop of 
St. Albans, the see of the first English martyr, should in after 
years be the first English pontiff and ruler of the Universal 
Church. 

Still more tombs and more inscriptions arrest our notice as 
we pass along, for this ancient crypt is like a page of history 
spread out before us wherein we may read the roll-call of names 
made famous for all time. 

Here are the tombs of the Piccolomini Popes, Pius II. and 
Pius III., in beautiful early Christian sarcophagi; there the 
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tomb of the learned Pope Nicholas V., who first founded the 
splendid Library of the Vatican ; then, further on, Pope, Paul II., 
Pope Julius III., Nicholas III., Urban VI., Innocent VII., and 
two popes of the sixteenth century, Marcellus II. and Innocent 
IX., who reigned respectively only for twenty-five days and 
sixty days. Many another sepulchre, with its recumbent figure 
wearing the Triple Crown and the Fisherman’s Ring, still remains 
to claim our interest; but we cannot delay longer, except fora 
passing glimpse of the sarcophagus of the grand old medizval 
pontiff, Boniface VIII., who was the first successor of St. Peter 
to publish the Jubilee, in the year 1300, and whose life was 
passed among the stormy scenes which characterized the Italy 
of those medieval days. Exile, imprisonment, and suffering 
were the portion of this mighty pontiff, whose proud heart 
and inflexible will bent to no man; but no trace of the strife 
and struggle linger on the serenely tranquil features of Pope 
Boniface, whose full-length figure, sculptured by Arnolfo del 
Cambio, lies so peacefully over his tomb. Only the everlast- 
ing calm of centuries dwells on the proudly chiselled features 
and the folded hands with the Fisherman’s Ring, and we feel 
as we gaze on the sculptured semblance of the aged pontiff, 
that after his troubles “it is well with him,” and his rest is 
indeed blessed near the tomb of St. Peter, where “ beyond 
these voices there is peace.” Another remarkable sarcophagus 
of almost colossal dimensions is that of the Emperor Otho 
II., which stood in the grand portico of old St. Peter’s, and 
which is more like a monument of ancient Egyptian workman- 
ship than the graceful marble-work of the middle ages to which 
we have become accustomed. 

Now our round of the monuments of the “ Grotte Vecchie”’ 
is completed, and we turn to leave reluctantly; feeling that if 
it were possible one could linger long amid these relics of the 
past, reading the life-histories of those who lie buried below, 
and whose portraits are graven for eternity upon the lasting 
stone. 

Once again we find ourselves in the corridors of the 
“Grotte Nuove” which lead directly to the shrine of St. 
Peter; and here again are more fragments of medieval carvings 
and bas-reliefs, exquisitely beautiful works of art, and many of 
them from the skilled hands of the great Florentine sculptors, 
Arnolfo del Cambio and Mino da Fiesole, whose beautiful 
carvings are such a feature in the churches of their birth-place— 
the old-world city on the banks of the Arno. But sculptor and 
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artist alike have no more power to claim the attention upon 
the portals of the tomb of Peter, that hallowed spot to which 
the hearts of pilgrims from many lands have turned so lovingly 
throughout the centuries! 

We can hardly realize or appreciate the beauty of the bas- 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRYPT. 


reliefs of the martyrdoms of SS. Peter and Paul which guard 
the sides of the entrance, nor the intricately lovely work on 
the ancient marble sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, prefect of 
Rome, which stands directly opposite the doorway; for one’s 
eyes are riveted on the quiet shrine ‘beyond, where the soft 
glow of many lights sheds a radiance on the inlaid marble 
walls and the bronze-gilt bas-reliefs which adorn it. ‘ 
After the gloom of the crypt the interior of the shrine seems 
a blaze of light ; from the candles on the altar to the antique 
bronze chandeliers which hang at intervals from the roof, and 
in brackets from the walls. 

The chapel is of small dimensions, having room for hardly 
more than a dozen persons, and it is in the form of a cross; 
one of the two sides forming the arms of the cross being used 
as a sacristy, where the priest vests for the Holy Sacrifice. 

The altar under which the precious relics rest is simplicity 
itself; simple as the altar of the Church of the Catacombs, 
with a colored marble casing outside, on which the keys of 
Peter, the reversed cross, and the triple crown are represented. 
Immediately above the altar is a life-like mosaic picture, repre- 
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senting SS. Peter and Paul, and said to be of most ancient 
workmanship, and all around the walls are a series of medallion 
bas-reliefs, showing the different scenes in the life of St. Peter. 
As we kneel in this quiet spot waiting for the Mass to 
begin, its history, traditions, and associations seem present so 
vividly before us that we can almost see them and live in their 
time. We recall how, after his martyrdom, the body of St. 
Peter was buried here in the Circus of Nero—in that soil 
hallowed by the blood of so many martyrs; and in a spot near 
the centre’ of the Circus which tradition has it “Inter duas 
Metas.” Here also, according to the “ Liber Pontificalis,” St. 
Anacletus, one of the first successors of St. Peter and ordained 
by St. Peter himself, erected an oratory in A. D. 90 over the 
tomb of the Prince of the Apostles, where in due time he him- 
self was buried, as well as several other pontiffs who succeeded 
him. , 
But later comes a darker side to the picture, in the times of 
persecution and barbaric invasion, when, to prevent their dese- 
cration, the bodies of both SS. Peter and Paul were removed 
from their places of sepulture and placed in the burial-places 
of the early Christians on the Appian Way, now called the 
“Catacombs of St. Sebastian.” 

A brighter scene follows this when peace came once more 
to the infant church with the reign of Constantine, and we see 
the great emperor carrying with his own hands twelve loads of 
earth, in honor of the Twelve Apostles, to begin the foundations 
of the Basilica of St. Peter’s! Afterwards Constantine enclosed 
the relics of St. Peter in a magnificent bronze sarcophagus, 
with all possible pomp and splendor, and in which it still lies. 

Innumerable have been the discussions and controversies of 
archeologists over the exact and precise spot of St. Peter’s first 
sepulture; but sufficient for us that it all took place here 
within the radius of these walls; that here St. Peter died and 
here his hallowed relics were laid to rest, thereafter to make 
the whole site of the Circus of Nero sacred for all time. 

Now the preparations for Mass are complete, and the priest, 
clad in his vestments of glorious martyr’s red, emerges from the 

asacristy and begins the Votive Mass of the Apostles, which, ac- 
cording to the Rubric, is the only Mass allowed to be used at the 
tomb of St. Peter, no matter what the feast. It is a most im- 
pressive scene—this shrine in the depths of the earth, where the 
solemn stillness that reigns is broken only by the low voice of 
the priest at the altar; and a host of hallowed memories of 
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BAS-RELIEF REPRESENTING THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. PETER. 


the great apostle seem to linger about his last earthly resting- 
place. 

As the Mass proceeds, and we hear repeated the words of 
the Gospel, of St. Peter walking on the water to meet his 
blessed Master in fear and trembling, with the cry for help on 
his lips of “ Lord, save me, or I perish”; and realize that the 
solemn words are being pronounced over the very tomb of the 
Apostle who spoke them, our minds go back to that sunlit day 
on the shores of Genesareth, and in spirit we are far away 
among the fair green Galilean hillsides, where the humble 
fisherman first listened to the Master’s call. 

We are with him in all the varied scenes of his life, through 
his many trials and vicissitudes, and we feel our hearts beat in 
intense sympathy with one so chosen of his Lord; so near us— 
that great Prince of the Apostles—in the pitifully human weak- 
ness of his denial df his Master, so touching in the humility 
of his contrition, and so lion-hearted in his apostolic mission 
and the glorious confession of faith which ended it! We fol- 
low him even to that closing scene in Rome, here to the Cir- 
cus of Nero, where he suffered his cruel |martyrdom on the 
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spot on which this grand basilica now stands, and where we 
love to think that the last sigh of that great, generous heart on 
earth turned to the Master he had loved so faithfully in his 
supreme act of faith and love, which on the confines of eter- 
nity he could breathe out with love and confidence: “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things, and thou knowest that I love thee.” 

It is indeed a privilege for us to have knelt in this spot 
to-day, close beside the Rock of Peter, the very tomb and 
resting-place of the apostles; and a deep awe and wonder seems 
to rest upon the spirit here, as one realizes the inspired words 
of St. Ambrose: “ Where Peter is, there is the Church; and 
where the Church is, there is no death, but life eternal ’”’! 

At last the Mass is at an end, and the Holy Sacrifice has 
been offered up once more over the Rock itself, upon the relics 
of Christ’s first Vicar. The celebrant and acolytes have turned 
from the altar, and one by one the lights are extinguished, 
leaving the quiet shrine once more to the twilight peace which 
ever lingers around it. 

As we stand on the threshold and take one last look back 
at St. Peter’s tomb, we feel that our visit to the crypt seems 
to have strengthened our loyal adherence to the See of Peter; 
and at the shrine of the first Pontiff our thoughts turn natur- 
ally to his living successor, and we breathe a prayer that the 
Keeper of the Keys may watch over and guard his representa- 
tive on earth, living so near, in the mighty shadow of St. Peter’s 
Dome, white indeed with the weight of years, but vigorous and 
strong still in his mental power and loyal service of his Master: 
“Lumen in ccelo”’ now, as he was when the Ring of the Fisher- 
man was placed upon his finger nearly twenty years ago! 
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A CITIZEN OF THE DEMOCRACY OF LITERATURE. 


BY RICHARD E. CONNELL. 


HE world of literature.” How often we hear 

the phrase! What does it mean? /s there a 

world in which belongs all that we under- 

stand by the comprehensive word literature ? 

Then what sort of a world is it? By what 

law, what power, what system, what influences is it regulated? 

Is it controlled, or is it controllable? Is it a despotism? is it 

an autocracy? is it a monarchy? or is it a democracy? It is 

certainly not a despotism; for if it were, how could an obscure 

play-actor at Avon or a lowly plough-boy at Ayr gain so many 

of its honors? or how could a rake and a wanderer, with his 

Raven, his Bells, and his Annabell Lee, come and sit in one 

of its proudest places? It is not an autocracy. If it were, a 

penniless exile, an escaped prisoner from a penal colony, could 

never have died mourned by the cultured city of Boston, loved 

and cherished in book and in memory by millions for his liter- 
ary work, as did John Boyle O’Reilly. 

At the risk of being termed careless as to scientific details 
regarding this world of literature, and with the certainty of be- 
ing more or less unsuccessful in the application of a system of 
government thereto, let me call it a democracy. More than 
that, I believe it to be the broadest, the most patient, the most 
charitable, the most tolerant, the freest, and the most interest- 
ing democracy of which we have any knowledge. If it were 
not immeasurable in breadth, how could it give opportunity 
for winning distinction to minds of every race and to men 
and women of every land? 

If it were not patient beyond comprehension, how could it 
go on for ever excusing the dull, the stupid, the dreary work 
of so many seekers for place within its realm? That it is a 
charitable democracy, is very clear. If this were not so, how 
could the sceptic, in his hopeless task of trying to measure the 
infinite by the finite, win fame and fortune in a work which 
succeeds in its professed aim of disproving all that satisfies the 
soul, much as the boy succeeds who attempts to let light 
through a mountain by throwing snow-balls at the rock? If 
this democracy of literature were not charitable, how could 
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the man who suddenly discovers that the citadels from which 
have blazed the light by which countless millions of souls 
have been guided through the ages to peace and rest are, after 
all, but the towers of superstition in which flicker danger-sig- 
nals or the will-o’-the-wisp’s confusing lamp, leap to wealth, 
fame, position, and respect in the democracy of literature? In 
our political democracy a writer may attack nearly everything 
and everybody. But there are limits to this freedom. If he 
attacks the true, the good, the established, and that which is 
proved and approved in government, he wins no laurels, no fame, 
no wealth; obscurity and failure are for him, be his attainments 
those of an Arnold, a Burr, a Calhoun, or a Davis. 

But in the democracy of literature, how different! A man 
may reason Genesis into obscurity to his own satisfaction, and 
leave it there, an exploded tale, an absurd narrative, and then 
worry himself into insomnia over the foolishness of people who 
believe such things. Then he may saunter about among the 
remaining books of the Old Testament, pick out such things 
as suit him, believe them all or riddle them all, according to 
his capacity for literary toil, and all the time push himself for- 
ward and onward up the hillside of literary success. If he 
finds a few gleams of reason in St. Paul, and admits it, he 
will find remunerative work for his pen for months thereafter 
in proving that Paul was not inspired, that a man may be 
reasonable even as Paul was reasonable, that a man may live 
in literature even as Paul lives in literature, without being in- 
spired; and that all this talk about divine inspiration is non- 
sense. He may accept Mark, agree with Matthew, doubt Luke, 
quarrel with John, and throw them all overboard ; edit the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and quit talking about the Wise Men. And 
as he. writes and reasons, then ponders, knits his brow and writes 
again, he hears the demand for his literature come from far and 
near. He is famous, he has won his way to the top in the 
democracy of literature by attacking the moorings, the hawsers, 
and the anchors of all the literature that has most served and 
blessed the world. 

The most striking feature of this democracy of literature is 
its great freedom, and the countless avenues to fame and suc- 
cess, industry and thrift which it affords. In glancing, for in- 
stance, through the magazine literature of the day, we find that, 
having settled it that Bacon wrote Shakspere, an investigator 
is now on the verge of dipsomania, driven thereto by his labors 
in proving that Schiller wrote the works of Goethe, and hopes 
to prove it before the tremens set in. Yet sober people read his 
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writings! If this goes on, I expect to read some day that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was an Englishman, and that he would never have 
been whipped had he not been so foolhardy as to tackle a Celt 
in.the Duke of Wellington. Talk about a tolerant, charitable 
world! Why, in this democracy of literature, a young woman 
of good family may write a mind-polluting, immodest, and 
sin-fostering novel, become famous, rich, haughty, and suc- 
cessful through it, and afterwards soar from the humdrum so- 
ciety of an American husband to marry a count. Her novels 
still find a lucrative market. In such cases one does not know 
which to blame, the novelist or others. I am inclined, from 
this distance, to blame the novelist and pity the others. 

Talk about a world in which to venture on perilous under- 
takings with impunity and success! A man toils long and 
assiduously, his hair grows gray and his face wrinkled. It is 
plain that he has been thinking, thinking, thinking. The next 
we hear of him, he sends forth a novel low in its conception, 
licentious in its meaning, corrupting in its associations and its 
characters, in its lines and between its lines. But millions read 
it, and the fame and the fortune which one such novel brought 
to its author are said to have killed him. Just how much moral 
disease and character-death the novel caused nobody knows, for 
no vital statistics are kept in this democracy of literature. In- 
deed, if we were to observe the results of bad novels, especially 
in our day, I am sure we should look in vain for the author 
of one who has become poor, or who has been repudiated and 
refused admission to so-called society, so-called literary circles, 
or who has not made a fortune by his labors. I do not mean 
by this that the badness which the bad novel parades, suggests, 
and scatters far and wide, necessarily weakens or poisons hu- 
manity, or results in hopelessly tainting our world. In our 
political democracy we cherish the freedom of the press, not 
alone because we wish to see sound governmental doctrines 
published, not altogether because we want patriots and states- 
men to have full access to publicity for all the good and in- 
spiring things which they may do. The fact is, that the very 
best work of a free press is its publication of the erroneous, 
the fanciful, the vicious, the adroit, the dangerous views and 
schemings of mistaken or bad meaning people, because in a 
democracy the public tribunal before which the spurious so 
surely fails is quickest and easiest reached by means of a free 
press. The best way to destroy the baneful influence of a 
knave or a dreamer in public life is to publish what he says 
and all that he says. And so it may be with a bad novel. At 
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least, let us hope that it is so with bad literature in general ; 
for here we are in the whirl and grind of a literary democracy, 
in which suppression is not to be thought of, and in which the 
boycott has fallen (to quote a democrat of more or less lite- 
rary fame) into “innocuous desuetude.” 

We sometimes hear unthinking people express fear that the 
gospel of unbelief is rapidly gaining ground in the world. But 
I hold that we ought to be glad that the literary world is so 
democratic as to give space and hearing to the writings of men 
who would rather worry themselves gray and sink into intel- 
lectual melancholia, or scientific blues, over the problem of 
creation, than to admit that stars are wonderfully and myste- 
riously made, or that it is somehow very remarkable how 
tenaciously stick in our minds, no matter how much we seek 
to forget or evade them, the words “ The fool saith in his 
heart there is no God.” 

Take our industrious friend, Professor Goldwin Smith! I 
am sure none of us would have prevented, if we could, the 
publication of his latest work (at least I believe it is his latest, 
although he is likely to destroy the Prophets and deny the 
Flood at any minute, and in some new way). The work to 
which I refer is entitled Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and 
other Essays on Kindred Subjects. The other essays are “ The 
Church and the Old Testament ” (wonderful how the rain-drops 
of scepticism have found /fzs rock the one exception to the 
rule, “Constant dropping wears a hole in the stone’’!) and “ Is 
there another Life?” 

Just what was in the professor’s mind when he wrote this 
essay is more of a riddle to me than is the question itself. His 
written conclusions, however, would seem to be rather in favor 
of the existence of another life, and to express a hope that he 
may have some existence there. Of course, the truly demo- 
cratic mind will not blame an expounder of the gospel. of un- 
belief for preserving an after existence, and saving eternity from 
being smashed into smithereens, if he can. 

“You will be greatly fooled,” said a sceptic to a saint, “if, 
when you die, you find that there is no hell at all.” 

“Yes; and you will be fooled still worse,” said the saint, 
“if, when you die, you find there is a hell in full blast.” 

So broad is this democracy of literature that, after we have 
read the fluent chapters of a Goldwin Smith, we can turn to a 
Cardinal Newman, who, with his superb mind, looked science 
and history squarely in the face and remained a firm believer 
in revealed religion! Before leaving Professor Smith, I want 
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to point out that, in spite of the fact that he gives up Genesis, 
denies the Fall, the Redemption, and the Incarnation, and 
argues against Abraham, Moses, and all the Christian fathers, 
he admits in the end that morality could scarcely exist in this 
world without belief in God. Of course he insists upon a God 
without miracles. Nothing must be done which he does not 
understand. To which harmless contention men are entitled 
and welcome in this democracy of literature. 

This world of literature is puzzling, to be sure! Here comes 
a writer who delights his readers as he tells how love blesses 
the world. 

“Does it?” snaps out another. “I deny the statement. 
Hate does more in this direction than love does. For instance, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin was the result of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 


hatred of slavery.” 
“No,” retorts the other, “it was the result of her love for 


freedom.” 

But there is much in it all. Hatred of error prompts the 
search for truth. The best work done for temperance proceeds 
from a sincere hatred of intemperance, rather than from a love 
of sobriety. If we could plant the seeds of genuine hatred for 
bad literature in the minds of our generation, how much less 
would be the danger from its circulation. A thorough hatred 
of intellectual sloth ; a complete hatred of the subtle reasoning 
which would rob the half-educated minds of weak human na- 
ture of hope and faith, and leave them dependent upon their 
own poor selves; a hatred of every book, every essay, every 
pamphlet, every tract which would substitute chaos for peace, 
and doubt for belief in the good, the pure, and the helpful— 
such hatred now saves and must continue to save the world of 
literature from the evil consequences of its unbridled democracy. 

The ambition to rise in this democracy results in some of 
the richest of humor. In a recent number of the Adlantic 
a writer, who seems to have had access to the essays of sever- 
al students in the schools of Boston, tells us of one bidder for 
literary fame who sagely wrote that Mrs. Browning was “ spiri- 
tual” and “atmospheric,” that Browning’s plays were “very 
interesting and ought to be dramatized,” and that Meredith 
was “deep on the outside”; of another who declared that 
Chaucer had absolutely no contemporaries ; of yet another who 
referred to Wordsworth’s ode as the “Ode on the Intimations 
of Immorality felt in Childhood.” One of these Boston students 
spoke of Washington as “ First in war, then in peace, and last 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” There was a serious writer 
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among the number, and he wrote profoundly: “ De Quincey’s 
mother was a stately woman moving in the best society, but 
with her feet on the rock of ages”; then, taking a whack at 
history, this coming novelist remarked that ‘‘ King Charles did 
not realize that anything important had happened until he was 
executed.” Now, the writers of these bulls never hoped to be 
discussed throughout Christendom; but, you see, so generous is 
this democracy that even such trash finds ready sale and wide- 
spread publicity in the magazines of to-day. 

This world of literature is one great democracy in which 
success is free to all who can win it. Genius and industry are 
the passports to its most enduring honors. I have mentioned 
John Boyle O’Reilly. His history is a striking exemplification 
of that democracy of literature which I am trying to describe. 
It is said of Beaconsfield that he began as a novelist who dab- 
bled in statesmanship, and ended as a statesman who dabbled 
in novels, in which ré/e he is no less interesting than he is in 
his other historic ré/e, the successful Jew in the politics of 
England; and through it all is a conspicuous figure in the 
literature of the world. 

Of John Boyle O’Reilly it may be said that he began as a 
youthful rebel, sowing the seed of republicanism in the British 
army, and ended a fugitive exile, an escaped prisoner from a 
penal colony, whose literary work attracted the attention of 
the whole world and won for him distinction in the New Eng- 
land of Holmes, Longfellow, and Emerson. O'Reilly, who was 
born in Ireland in 1844, was arrested for high treason in 1866, 
in his twenty-second year. He had enlisted in the crack regi- 
ment of the English army, Tenth Hussars (Prince of Wales’s 
own), and was detected in spreading democratic doctrines among 
his fellow-soldiers. He was sentenced to death; but his sen- 
tence was commuted to imprisonment for life ; and later to twenty 
years in the penal colony of Australia. This was in 1867; but 
prior to that he, in his convict’s garb in Chatham prison, formed a 
party of fellow-prisoners who buried decently the bleaching bones 
of some American prisoners who had died there half a century 
before, and whose remains had been rooted from their shallow 
graves by the prison swine. He escaped from Australia, and, 
like many another penniless but hopeful one of his race, made 
his way to the United States, landing in Philadelphia in Novem- 
ber, 1869. Nobody knew him. He was twenty-five years old. 

There is a romance,a tale of adventure, a story of industry 
in this life which is worthy indeed of a place in literature. He 
had been trained for no profession save the setting of type, 
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but had done some reportorial work on London newspapers. 
He turned to the world of literature. He did not knock. He 
plunged in. And in this free democracy nobody questioned his 
right. His genius was his fortune. He worked for a small 
salary until 1873, when he published his first volume of poems, 
Songs of the Southern Seas. On reading these delightful poems, 
it is not probable that anybody asked or cared whether the 
author was a prince or an exiled stranger. Then he published 
Moondyne, a novel of strange interest; /n Bohemia, Statues in 
the Block and other Poems, Stories and Sketches, and hundreds 
of random verses and poems which live because of the strength 
of thought and originality which mark them. When Wendell 
Phillips died O’Reilly wrote these verses: 


“What shall we mourn? For the prostrate tree that sheltered 
the green young wood? 

For the fallen cliff that fronted the sea, and guarded the fields 
from the flood? 

For the eagle: that died in the tempest, afar from its eyrie’s 
brood ? 

Nay, not for these shall we weep; for the silver cord must be 
worn, 

And the golden fillet shrink back at last, and the dust to its 
earth return, 

And tears are never for those who die with their face to the 
duty done ; 

But we mourn for the fledgelings left on the waste, and the 
fields where the wild waves run. 


“Come, brothers, here to the burial; but weep not, rather re- 
joice, 

For his fearless life and his fearless death; for his true, un- 
equalled voice, 

Like a silver trumpet sounding the note of human right ; 

For his brave heart always ready to enter the weak one’s fight ; 

For his soul unmoved by the mob’s wild shout or the social 
sneer’s disgrace ; 

For his free-born spirit that drew no line between class and 
creed and race. 

Come, workers, here was a teacher, and the lesson he taught 
was good ; 

There are no classes or races, but one human brotherhood.” 


Could democracy ask for any better picture for itself than 
that of this refugee, this seeker for freedom, blessing the 
memory of a Wendell Phillips with such a literary gem? 

O’Reilly’s “ Fredericksburgh” is not only one of the best- 
known poems of our Civil War, but, it seems to me, one of 
the most meritorious. Read the opening verses: 
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“God send us peace, and keep red strife away ; 
But should it come, God send us men and steel! 
The land is dead that dare not face the day 
When foreign danger threats the common weal. 


“ Call back that morning, with its lurid light, 

When through our land the awful war-bell tolled ; 
When lips were mute, and women’s faces white 

As the pale cloud that out from Sumter rolled. 


“Call back that morn: an instant all were dumb, 
As if the shot had struck the Nation’s life; 
Then cleared the smoke, and rolled the calling drum, 
And men streamed in to meet the coming strife. 


“ They closed the ledger and they stilled the loom, 
The plough left rusting in the prairie farm ; 
They saw but ‘Union’ in the gathering gloom; 
The tearless women helped the men to arm; 


“ Brigades from towns—each village sent its band: 
German and Irish—every race and faith; 
There was no question then of native land, 

But—love the Flag and follow it to death!” 






In these lines is expressed sufficient of the true spirit of 
democracy to sanctify the whole world of literature to which 


the poem belongs: 





“A VOICE FROM THE GRAVE, 


“There once was a pirate, greedy and bold, 
Who ravaged for gain, and saved the spoils ; 
Till his coffers were bursting with blood-stained gold, 
And millions of captives bore his toils. 


“Then fear took hold of him, and he cried: 
‘I have gathered enough; now war should cease!’ 
And he sent out messengers far and wide, 
To the strong ones only, to ask for peace. 


“We are Christian brethren!’ thus he spake; 
‘Let us seal a contract, never to fight! 
Except against rebels who dare to break 
The bonds we have made by the victor’s right.’ 
“And the strong ones listen; and some applaud 
The kindly offer and righteous word ; 
With never a dream of deceit or fraud, 
They would spike the cannon and break the sword. 


“But others, their elders, listen and smile 
At the sudden convert’s unctuous style. 
They watch for the peacemaker’s change of way ; 
While his war-forges roar by night and by day. 

Even now, while his godly messengers speak, 

His guns are aflame on his enemies weak. 
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He has stolen the blade from the hand of his foe, 
And he strikes the unarmed a merciless blow. 


“To the ends of the earth his oppression runs ; 
The rebels are blown from the mouths of his guns. 
His war tax devours his subjects’ food; 
He taxes their evil and taxes their good ; 
He taxes their salt till he rots their blood. 


“ He leaps on the friendless as on a prey, 
And slinks, tail down, from the strong one away. 
The pharisee’s cant goes up for peace ; 

But the cries of his victims never cease. 

The stifled voices of brave men rise 

From a thousand cells; while his rascal spies 
Are spending their blood-money fast and free. 
And this is the Christian to oversee 

A world of evil! a saint to preach! 

A holy well-doer come to teach! 

A prophet to tell us war should cease! 


»? 


A pious example of Christian peace! 


When O’Reilly died, men of letters and men of state, the 
rich and the poor, the culture and the poverty of Boston 
gathered at his funeral. I said to myself: “In our social demo- 
cracy, presidents may develop from rail-splitters, great military 


chieftains from unpromising youths. In our literary democracy, 
the exile, the friendless, the penniless may die famed and honor- 
ed.” O’Reilly died August 10, 1890. A leading American journal 
said of him whose genius Horace Greeley had first recognized: 

“The death of John Boyle O’Reilly in the prime of his 
powers is more than a great loss to literature and journalism ; 
it takes away one of the manliest and most engaging figures of 
the time, a man of rich physical and intellectual gifts and of a 
singular personal charm. A true son and patriot of Ireland 
and America, a hater of all tyrannies, snobberies, and shams, a 
poet of robust imagination and virile style, an editor with a 
great constituency, an orator, a lecturer, and an athlete, his 
achievements covered many fields of activity, and his influence 
was widespread. He will be long remembered and long 
mourned in the country of his birth and of his adoption; but 
only those who have had the happiness to enjoy his friendship 
can fully understand of what a rare and generous spirit his 
death has bereaved the world.” 

Could tyranny, could snobbery, could poverty, could perse- 
cution fetter genius, how stricken would our world be! In spite 
of these, and above them all, rise Burns, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, Poe, O’Reilly, and a host of other democrats of literature. 
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ST. FRANCIS IN SALVATION ARMY UNIFORM. 
BY REV. A. P. DOYLE. 


HERE has come to us a charming little biogra- 

phy of the sweet saint of Umbria, written by 

Staff-Captain Douglas of the Salvation Army. 

We took it up one Saturday afternoon, after 

the week’s work in the editorial office was 

through, and though ordinarily we would be very loath to 

add to the reading of manuscript and printer’s proofs a further 

reading of familiar biography, yet we frankly admit that so 

entranced were we with the simple story, so simply and unaffect- 

edly told, that we could not lay it down until we had read it 
through. 

There is, undoubtedly, something very drawing in the com- 
plete consecration of life and energies to the service of God 
and his poor at the Gospel invitation; and in the life of the 
sweet saint of Assisi this manifest consecration was so whole- 
souled and made with such unconscious simplicity and humility, 
while at the same time it endowed him with such wonderful power 
over the tepid in the Lord’s service, as well as the obdurate in 
sin, that sluggish blood is stirred again at the recital, and one 
is made to feel how half-hearted is one’s service, and how very 
short of the Gospel ideal is a life lived amidst pleasant sur- 
roundings, while bodies are in need and souls perish for want 
of the bread of life. 

However, while we read the twice-told tale of the rich young 
man, surrounded with abundant friends and all the luxuries of 
life, readily braving the scoffs and jeers of his towns-people 
and making himself a fool for Christ’s sake, as related by a 
Salvation Army lassie, we could not but feel that she was 
plucking a flower from a garden not her own, pinning it to a 
uniform that Francis himself would have repudiated, and, while 
exploiting the beauties of color and delicacies of tints of this 
purloined blossom, taking very good care not to tell her audi- 
ence that this flower was not her own, but rather belonged to 
a garden owned by the Pope and carefully tended by the 
priests of the Catholic Church. 

Nowhere in the volume is there a hint given to us of the 
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inner devotional life which was the true source of all of St. 
Francis’s greatness. I doubt if the biographer, even in a little 
way, appreciated the workings of divine grace in the soul of 
the young man. One would imagine that he went through an 
experience meeting and was induced to come up to the “ peni- 
tent’s bench” and get “ saved.” 

The reality was, he learned the true principles of the Catho- 
lic faith, the same then as they are now. They were positive, 
decided beliefs in God the Creator, in Jesus the Redeemer, in 
the one only and true church established by Christ; in the sac- 
ramental system with its seven perennial founts of grace to 
feed and nourish the divine life in the soul; with its practice of 
early sacramental confession to a consecrated priest, and frequent 
reception of Holy Communion—the real body and blood of Jesus 
Christ. In this way, cultivating purity of heart and blameless- 
ness of life, he grew to man’s estate, and with soul tender and 
wistful of the inspirations of the Holy Spirit, was led to under- 
take the literal, and hence complete, sacrifice of all things for the 
love of his Master. 

It is not difficult to find a good deal of the same enthusiasm 
that made Francis the lover of souls he was, among many of 
the adherents of the Salvation Army, as it is not hard to find 
a practice of total abstinence among the Turks and a devoted- 
ness to prayer among the Brahmans, which put many of the fol- 
lowers of the Nazarene to shame; but cannot one be mistaken in 
imagining that the mere giving up of all the world holds dear 
—of wealth and worldly honor—and the devoting one’s self to the 
washing away of evil and the rescue of the fallen by itself, is a 
real, true following of Christ? A good pagan might do it and 
find abundant self-satisfaction in the hardest and most austere 
life, and in it all be only feeding his pride or carrying out a fad; 
even in other circumstances and with clearer light and better 
knowledge, instead of performing a meritorious religious act, 
be heaping up damnation for himself. Sometimes the prettiest 
of flowers grow on the ash-dump or in the rubbish pile. It 
does make all the difference in the world in what garden a 
flower grows, and into what soil the plant has struck its roots, 
and from what elements it draws its sustenance. 

In the sketch, from the beginning to end, the author has not 
said that her saint was a Catholic; but in her effort to make him 
a model of consecration to the followers of the Salvation 
Army leads her less knowing readers to think that he was a 
sort of medieval staff-captain, who went out in the highways 
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and the byways and with popular songs gathered the crowd, 
and then lured them away to a barracks in order to exhort 
them to come to Jesus. 

St. Francis would have hated the red and blue uniform and 
despised the hallelujah bonnet, because to him they would have 
been the trappings of heresy, and with all the saints, and with 
St. Francis most of all, devotion to the pope as the human repre- 
sentative of Christ on earth, and love for Rome as the fountain 
of pure doctrine, were of paramount interest. General Booth 
is frank enough to say in his preface that there is a difference 
between the spirit of St. Francis and that of a consecrated 
member of the Salvation Army, while he implies that since the 
results striven for are about the same, we should be satisfied. So 
the manufacturer of Brummagem jewelry might say, so in fact 
does Madame Tussaud. I will make, says she in effect, a 
museum, and will place a policeman in wax at the door whose 
naturalness is so striking that for very fear of arrest you will 
not dare to be dishonest. I will put an attendant, made only 
of wax, in the halls who will so deceive you that you will go 
up to him and ask him whether he is a sure enough man or 
not. I will place lovers on the bench who will be so affection- 
ately life-like that they will seem to be settling the matri- 
monial problem of their lives; but it will all be only the simulac- 
rum of what is real and honest. Oh! how often are the elect 
deceived, and how often are even very good souls cajoled into 
security by the appearances of good work done, when all the 
time they have the dreadful thought haunting them that they 
are not in their father’s house but are serving in the camp of 
the enemy, and they wonder why God is not satisfied as long 
as they ‘are doing good to his creatures. St. Francis on his 
death-bed would have reversed the whole tenor of his life, 
would have counted all his marvellous works as worse than 
nothing, if there had gone with them a denial of any one of the 
doctrines which Christ taught; or, to put it in a more practical 
way, if the pope had not approved of his labors, and if holy 
church had not put the broad seal of her commendation on 
what he had accomplished. 

It is passing strange that one who knew the spirit of St. 
Francis so well as Miss Douglas did, should not, with a keenness 
which belongs to her, have traced his actions to their sources 
and pointed out the motives underlying them. Why, think you, 
was St. Francis so anxious to rebuild the neglected church of 
St. Damian? Why was he so zealous for the cleanliness of the 
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temples he visited as to take the broom himself, and sweep them 
out? It was not, we may be well assured, because he loved 
cleanliness for its own sake—cleanliness for its own sake has 
never been a Franciscan trait—but rather because of his belief 
‘in the Real Presence of God in the church; because he knew 
when the priest said Mass and consecrated the sacred elements 
there was a substantial change in those sacred elements from 
bread and wine into the real Body and Blood of our Lord, and 
in the tabernacle there remained the living presence. And such 
was his reverence for the awful power of the priest to whom 
was given this privilege that in his humility he dared not 
aspire to do such a tremendous act, but preferred to remain 
a simple deacon all his life. So, too, with the conversion of 
sinners. His scheme of salvation was not surely “to come to 
Jesus” and get “saved”; but repent of your sins, go and show 
yourselves to the priest, confess your sins every one of you 
with sorrow in heart, and receive the sacramental absolution im- 
parted only by a duly ordained minister. And all through his 
blessed work was he sympathetic with the spirit of the church. 
When St. Clare came to him, burning with the same desire to 
convert souls to Christ which would not let her rest—though, 
indeed, this was not a question of immutable faith which could 
not be changed and which he would have sacrificed his life 
rather than deny, but only a matter of discipline and a question 
of methods—yet feeling that the church knew best because it 
was inspired in its daily life by the Holy Spirit, so reverent was 
he of traditions that he took her to a quiet home, where in 
prayer and good works she could most effectually assist in his 
great crusade. He did not give her a tambourine and set her 
on a street corner. He believed in the efficacy of prayer. 
Unless the Lord build the house, in vain do they work who 
build. He believed that the best work could be done by 
women through their fervent prayers that pierce the clouds; 
joined with such womanly work as becometh her who, as St. 
Paul says, should be silent in the church. 

Undoubtedly more of the spirit of St. Francis is needed, 
and badly needed, in these days. The accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of the few, and the consequent impoverization 
of the many; the building up of walls of social barriers far 
more impassable than the stony battlements of the feudal kings ; 
the ever-widening gulf between the various classes of the peo- 
ple; the loss of the deep Christian sentiment of love for the 
poor that comes with the acquisition of wealth—all these call 
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for a social crusade as far-reaching as the one that St. Francis 
inaugurated. Modern social reformers think to fix things up 
by enacting laws. They will prevent men from becoming mil- 
lionaires by a graded inheritance tax, they will think to break 
up vast holdings by destroying the right of entail; but wealth 
goes on accumulating just the same, and men of wealth drive 
their coach and six through any law that is made. In it all 
they forget that the true panacea is in the teaching contained 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and its practical exemplification 
in the lives of Christian men and women. He who will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it. Seek first the Kingdom of 
Heaven. If you will be my disciple, go sell all you have. A 
few more earnest souls who will take the counsels of the Naza- 
rene literally can easily become the leaders of men, as St. 
Francis was, and it is marvellous to see how quick and ener- 
getic is the power of this leaven among the hearts of men 
case-hardened by avarice or sodden by sin. The cult of St. 
Francis has been widely extended, due very much to the fact 
that the modern world wants this kind of medicine. We shall 
not find fault, no matter who it is that makes the most of the 
remedies from the pharmacy of the divine church which Christ 
has established for the healing of the nations; only let them 
be honest! Let them say, “We have no remedy like this in 
our drug-store, but we took this one from Rome.” It is not 
just to St. Francis, nor true to his spirit and teachings, to tear 
off the labels and rub out the trade-mark as Sabatier did, and 
as others are doing, and then say, “See the new remedy I 
have.” 

In conclusion, let me commend to Staff-Captain Douglas and 
other of her Salvation Army comrades a little incident which she 
takes good care not to repeat in her life in its entirety. In the 
beginning of the year 1210 St. Francis called his disciples 
about him and said: “Our good and merciful Lord wishes to 
extend our little family. We must now submit our way of 
life to the most holy Pontiff of Rome. For without his con- 
sent and approval it seems to me nothing can be stable or good 
in matters of faith or in the religious life. Let us go, then, to 
our mother, the Holy Roman Church. Let us make known 
to the Pope what our Lord has begun to do for us. We will 
then continue our work according to his will and his com- 
mands.” St. Francis saw no safety nor permanence in his 
work except in perfect obedience to the Holy Father in 
Rome. 
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As lovers of St. Francis, the members of the Salvation 
Army may go and do likewise. 

I should like to add a few more passages from the sayings 
of St. Francis which ought to have been included in the Salva- 
tion Army: life in order to make it what it purports to be—a 
real sketch of the life of the saint : 

“T conjure you, my brethren, embracing your feet with all 
the love I am capable—I implore you to show all respect and 
honor to the Body and Blood of Christ, by whom we have been 
reconciled with God the Father, and peace has been estab- 
lished in heaven and on earth.” 

Again, one of the root principles of his life was his extraor- 
dinary devotion to and love for the Blessed Virgin. He calls 
her “his lady and his queen, in whom is all fulness of grace 
and every sort of good: the palace, the temple, the mother of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Again, says St. Francis: “ We ought 
to confess all our sins to the priest, that we may receive the 
Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, because whoever 
does not eat his Flesh and drink his Blood cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” A complete life should have included 
these, and a consistent follower of St. Francis should not stop 
short of Rome and all that means, It is a pity to give up the 
good things of life and undergo all the hardships that are in- 
cluded in the life of a Salvation Army woman-officer, and yet 
not accept the teachings of the Master in their entirety. 
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THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH STRONGLY 
ROMAN. 


BY DAVID B. WALKER. 


LETTER from an eminent clergyman of the An- 
glican Church in Australia to me contains the 
following passage. I had written him telling him, 
among other things, that I had made up my 
mind, after much hesitancy and long considera- 
tion, to be received into the Catholic Church. I felt it due to 
our former very close relations of friendship to announce my 
intention to him. Moreover, another reason lay in the fact that 
for several years I was one of the wardens in his church. He 





writes as follows: 
“JT suppose by this you are safe within the fold. If so, 


may you have all good fortune and may God speed you! If a 
man makes up his mind that /esus ts Jehovah, there is then no 
resting-place short of Rome. And now that Pope Leo XIII. 
will not recognize even a ground for negotiating about Angli- 
can Orders, I see nothing else for High-Churchmen to do than 
to go right over to Rome. Henceforth the Anglican Communion 
must regard herself as having no history beyond that of her 
founder, Henry VIII. He certainly started the organization, 
as apart from and independent of Rome, though the whole 
thing was made right during Queen Mary’s reign. I think the 
schism is of still later date. Queen Elizabeth was her father’s 
daughter, and followed in his footsteps. Those Tudors made 
alot of trouble. However, I think it is very well as it is.” 
The writer of this letter simply states what is held and be- 
lieved in this particular by a large number of the ministers of 
the Anglican Protestant Church in Australia, and I think the 
same may be said in regard to the majority of the ministers 


of that church in England. 


FROM ST. PAUL. 





PRETENDED LINEAGE 





The High-Churchmen, however, have devised a theory where- 
by they trace an ecclesiastical lineage from St. Paul, pretend- 
ing that while St. Peter founded the Roman Church, St. Paul 
established the Anglican Church, and that long before the six- 
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teenth century the Anglican Church had no relationship with 
or dependence on Rome for jurisdiction. The movement to- 
day, increasing as it is in volume and bearing so many along 
with it, makes the discussion of this question one of peculiar 
interest. 

Until late years, or until the date of what is generally termed 
the Catholic movement in the Anglican Protestant Church, that 
church was always regarded as the church founded by Henry 
VIII., at the time of the so-called Reformation; for this church, 
as history distinctly tells us, had Henry and his son, Edward 
VI., as her nursing fathers, and Queen Elizabeth as her nursing 
mother, and was always spoken of and considered ‘as the 
Church of England as by law established,” and her adherents 
would as soon have thought (and the majority of them are to- 
day of the same mind) of having an alliance with the Sultan 
of Turkey in matters of religion as with the Bishop of Rome. 
A study of her articles and teachings is sufficient to prove 
this fact. 

Now, if it can be shown by history that the Early British 
Church was in close communion with the See of Rome, and 
regarded the bishop of that see as head of the whole Catholic 
Church, then every candid person is forced to conclude that 
the Anglican Protestant Church cannot be her descendant, or 
be connected with her in any way. A careful inquiry into the 
history of the Early British Church will show to whom, under 
Almighty God, it was indebted for its existence, and what au- 
thority it acknowledged, and what were its relations with the 
See of Rome. 


CLAUDIA AND GRCECINIA, BRITISH CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 


History tells us that two British Christian women, Claudia 
and Greecinia, both living in the first century, may have been 
instrumental in Christianizing Britain. St. Paul, in his second 
Epistle to St. Timothy (v. xxi. c. iv.), speaks of Claudia and 
Pudens being then in Rome. And Martial, in his history, states 
that- Claudia, the wife of St. Pudens, was a Briton. The claim 
of Greecinia is not so strong. She is supposed to have been a 
Briton because her husband, Plautus, was a governor of Britain; 
and a Christian, because she was accused before the senate of 
practising some foreign superstitions. But even with these 
proofs there is nothing to show that, though they embraced 
Christianity in Rome, they established a church in Britain. At 
the same time, having regard to the fact that, throughout all 
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ages of the church’s history, women have ever played a most 
prominent part in the spreading of the Gospel, and suffering 
for the faith—witness St. Agnes, St. Cecilia, St. Fabiola, St. 
Catherine, and a host of others. Consequently we can well 
conceive with what earnest zeal Claudia and Greecinia, both of 
whom had seen the apostles of our Lord, would endeavor to 
impart to others, whether in Rome or Britain, the glorious 
truth that had been made known to them; for rest assured 
that they, like all those early Christian saints, were ever ready 
to confess, or even die for, their Blessed Lord. 

In the year 43 Rome obtained a footing in Britain, and 
there established her colonies, and probably travellers were, 
even in those remote days, in the habit of passing from Rome 
to Britain, and amongst them there may have been some who 
professed the new faith, and were only too glad to let their 
priceless gift be known. For, according to history, the early 
Christians were ever anxious to impart to others the great truth 
that had been revealed to them. 


POPE ST. ELEUTHERIUS SENDS MISSIONARIES TO BRITAIN. 


The Christianizing of Britain during the first, and we may 
say almost to the close of the second century, is merely a 
matter of conjecture, and we have nothing definite on the sub- 
ject until the year 177 or 181. The writings of the Venerable 
Bede inform us that, during the reign of the Emperor Aurelius 
and the pontificate of St. Eleutherius, the Gospel was brought 
to Britain. At this time a British king, named Lucius, sent 
messengers to St. Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome, with the 
request that he might be admitted to, and instructed in, Chris- 
tianity. The request was joyfully received. Missionaries were 
ordained and sent forth; King Lucius was baptized, and the 
new religion was propagated throughout his kingdom. The 
same facts are recorded in the ancient acts of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, as well as by the tradition of the British Church in Nin- 
nius, the Triads, etc.; and the Book of Llandaff states that 
“the pope received a letter from Lucius, a King of Britain, in 
which the writer intimates that he might become a Christian 
through his command.” According to Mr. Rees, in his work on 
the Welsh saints, the missionaries sent by Pope St. Eleutherius 
to King Lucius established themselves in the neighborhood of 
Llandaff, in Wales, which no doubt formed a part of the king- 
dom of Lucius. Lucius is honored with public devotion on 
December 3. 
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THE EARLY FATHERS SPEAK OF CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN. 


After the conversion of King Lucius, continental writers 
numbered the Islands of Britain as amongst the conquests of 
Christianity. Tertullian, Origen, and Arnobius each speak of 
the establishment of Christianity in Britain, and affirm that the 
religion of Christ reached from India in the east to Britain in 
the West. 

For about one hundred years the church in Britain enjoyed 
peace and tranquillity, and was not attacked until the general 
persecutions which were waged against Christians under the 
Emperors Diocletian and Maximian (A. D. 303). Historians 
tell us that on the promulgation of the sanguinary edict of 
Diocletian the churches in Britain were demolished, the sacred 
writings publicly burned in the streets, and a multitude of 
priests and laics put to death, so that the forests and caverns, 
which served as places of refuge to the Christians, seemed to 
have more inhabitants than the cities. 


ST. ALBAN, THE PROTO-MARTYR OF BRITAIN. 


The historians Gildas and Bede give us only the names of 
Alban of Verulan, and Julius, and Aaron of Caerleon, among 
the many faithful soldiers of the cross in Britain, who suffered 
martyrdom at this time (A. D. 305). In regard to the martyr- 
dom of St. Alban, who is styled the proto-martyr of Britain, 
we are told that at the time the persecutions were raging 
against the Christians a priest of the church, fleeing from his 
persecutors, sought refuge in the house occupied by Alban, who 
was then not a Christian, though he had visited Rome, Alban 
admitted the priest, and he so admired his guest that on the 
retreat of the refugee being discovered, Alban, to save his friend 
and teacher, arrayed himself in priestly vestments and de- 
livered himself up to the soldiers, and in the presence of the 
governor of the province acknowledged his belief in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and refused to sacrifice to the gods. He was 
scourged, and then beheaded on a small eminence outside the 
walls of the city— 


“ Self-offered victim for his friend he died, and for the Faith.” 


When the persecutions ceased a church was erected over 
his remains, and though it was afterwards destroyed by the 
idolatrous Saxons, the ruins were long visited by pilgrims, and 
in the year 793, on the same spot, Offa, King of Mercia, 
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founded the great Abbey of St. Alban. Is it to be wondered 
at that this saint should be held in such veneration, and that 
even to-day his memory should be held in benediction, when 
‘we consider that, in the delivering himself up to death for his 
friend, he truly followed in the footsteps of his Blessed Lord, 
who gave his life for others, and, like him, suffered death with- 
out the city? Truly, such heroism sheds the brightest lustre on 
the early British Church. 


BRITISH BISHOPS AT THE COUNCIL OF ARLES. 


The elevation of Constantine to the Empire of Rome, which 
brought peace to the church, and the conversion of his son 
Constantine to the faith, gave the Christians everywhere a title 
to imperial favor. Of the intercommunion in faith and dis- 
cipline of the British Church with the continental churches, 
during the fourth and fifth centuries, we have good proof from 
ecclesiastical documents of that age. We find it recorded that 
a deputation of British bishops sat as representatives of their 
brethren at the Councils of Arles, in 314, of Sardica, in 342, 
and of Rimini, in 359. The deputation to the Council of Arles 
consisted of three bishops, viz., Eboribus of York, Restitutus 
of London, and Adelphius (supposed to be of Lincoln), The 
bishops attending the Council of Rimini were the guests of 
the emperor. At the Council of Arles, Pope St. Sylvester pre- 
sided by his legates, and its decrees, at the unanimous request 
of the assembled bishops, were forwarded to Rome for his con- 
firmation. There is no evidence, however, of British bishops 
being present at the General Council of Nicza in 325, but it is 
recorded that copies of its decrees for the British bishops 
were consigned to the priests Vitus and Vincent, who with 
Hosius were representatives of the pope in the council. At 
the Council of Sardica, over which Hosius presided as the 
representative of the pope, he, together with the Roman priests 
Archidamus and Philoxemus, took precedence of the other 
bishops in signing the decrees of the council. At this council 
we find that three canons dealing with the subject of ‘“ Appeals 
to Rome” were passed; they were substantially as follows: 
In case a bishop considers himself unjustly condemned, one 
canon gives him the right to appeal to the pope. Another 
canon orders the see of an appellant bishop to remain un- 
filled ‘“‘¢z/l the Bishop of Rome has judged and decided there- 
on.” A third canon declares that the pope may retry the case, 
either through the bishops nearest to the province in ques- 
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tion, or by priests of his own sent to constitute, with the ap- 
pointed bishops, the court of second instance. St. Athanasius 
is witness to the fact that the British bishops accepted all the 
decrees of this council, showing thereby that they were in full 
communion with, and acknowledged the supremacy of, the See 
of Rome. And writing again in the year 363, this same saint 
further attests that the British Church was loyal to the Catho- 
lic Church ‘notwithstanding the Arian and Pelagian heresies, 
which prevailed at this time. 


VICTRICIUS, BISHOP OF ROUEN, VISITS BRITAIN. 


In the year 390, at the request of the British bishops, Vic- 
tricius, Bishop of Rouen, proceeded to Britain to heal the dis- 
sensions that had arisen there, and to restore religious peace, 
showing thereby the close bond of union that existed between 
the church in Gaul and the church in Britain. The letters of 
Victricius to Pope St. Siricius on this occasion attest his com- 
munion with the Holy See, and his devotion to the Catholic 
faith. 

POPE ST. CELESTINE SENDS ST. GERMANUS TO BRITAIN. 


It was not until about the beginning of the fifth century 
that the Pelagian heresy obtained a foothold in Britain, and in 
all probability this was brought about by Pelagius himself, who, 
being a Briton, went to reside there. About the year 429 Pope 
St. Celestine, at the request of the British bishops, commissioned 
St. Germanus of Auxerre to proceed to Britain for the purpose 
of dealing with the Pelagian heresy. At the conference held 
at Verulan, to which the Pelagian leaders came with a large 
following of dependents, and in all the pride of wealth and 
rich attire, Catholic truth prevailed, no less by the prayers and 
miracles than by the arguments of St. Germanus. He applied 
to the eyes of a blind girl the case of sacred relics which he 
always wore suspended from his neck, and her sight was in- 
stantly restored to her. The bishops and faithful proceeded to 
St. Alban’s shrine to return thanks for the triumph of truth. 
St. Germanus took away with him asa precious treasure a little 
of the clay saturated with the martyr’s blood, and left in its 
stead some relics of other saints. 

St. Hilary of Poitiers and St. Martin of Tours, two great 
saints of the Catholic faith in Gaul, were held in the highest 
veneration by the Early British Church, and their feasts were 
observed with all solemnity. 
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ST. PATRICK, THE APOSTLE OF IRELAND, VISITS BRITAIN. 





Before the close of the fourth century armed predatory 
bands of Irishmen began to occupy the western coast of Bri- 
tain, and it was here, on the shores of this sister isle, that the 
first-fruits of Irish faith were offered to God, some receiving 
the light through the preaching of St. Ninian, who was conse- 
crated a bishop by Pope St. Siricius. Others, through the be- 
nign influence of the Welsh clergy, became devoted children of 
the cross. When the great Apostle of Ireland, St. Patrick, ac- 
companied St. Germanus of Auxerre to Britain, in the year 429, 
he met with many Irishmen in Wales, and being familiar with 
their language, he applied himself with devoted earnestness to 
their instruction in the truths of religion, and so enamoured 
was he of the missionary field there opened to his zeal that he 
desired to remain permanently amongst them, but at the sum- 
mons of Pope St. Celestine he was compelled to forsake this 
chosen flock, and to gird himself for the more arduous task of 
the apostolate of Ireland. 
THE UNITY BETWEEN THE CHURCHES OF BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
During the fifth and sixth centuries many Irish saints flocked 
to Britain, and oftentimes seemed to make its monasteries their 
own, while the great saints of Wales reciprocated this affection, 
and when in search of wisdom often chose the centres of piety 
in Ireland as their homes; This shows how close were the bonds 
of unity and affection that existed between the Early British 
Church and the ancient Church of Ireland, and there cannot be 
even a shadow of doubt regarding the attachment and devotion 
of the latter to the See of Rome. 

Almost all the great saints of the Early British Church made 
pilgrimages to Rome to visit the tombs of the apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, as we read in the lives of St. David, St. Cadoc, 
St. Byrnach, St. Lampson, St. Dubricius, and St. Kentigern, and 
others. St. Byrnach, during his visit to Rome, was invited by 
the pope to preach there; and St. Cadoc made the pilgrimage 
to Rome no less than seven times, and received precious gifts 
from the Holy See. 

The great monasteries of Britain attest the faith of the people. 
The monasteries of Glastonbury, Bardsey Island, Llanbardain, 
and Bangor Iscoed, and many others were, for piety and regular 
observance, famed throughout Christendom. 

The Church of Llandaff was dedicated to God under the 
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special invocation of St. Peter, and the privileges granted to 
it, and to its holy founder, St. Teilo, were confirmed by the 
authority of Rome. As it is written in the Book of Llandaff: 
“This is the law and privilege of Teilo of Llandaff, which the 
kings and princes of Wales granted to the church of Teilo, and 
to all its bishops after him for ever, and was confirmed by the 
popes of Rome.” 


THE DOCTRINES AND TEACHINGS OF THE BRITISH CHURCH. 


The Holy Mass, Purgatory, the Invocation of Saints, Con- 
fession, and other distinctive doctrines of the Catholic Church 
are all met with in the British monuments of those times. St. 
Cadoc calls prayers, alms-deeds, and fasting the “three physi- 
cians of the soul.” 

The Book of Llandaff sets forth that “the Church of Rome 
has dignity above all the churches of the Catholic Faith.” The 
laws of Howell the Good at every page bear the impress of 
Catholic teaching. ' For instance, it is enacted regarding an ab- 
sconding culprit, that if he seeks reconciliation, he shall, before 
his patrimony be restored to him, proceed to Rome and obtain 
from the pope a certificate of having been absolved from the 
censure which he had incurred. 

Gildas the historian, who wrote during the sixth century, 
and at the time when all the then civilized world was overrun 
by barbarians, while he speaks of the great deterioration in 
morals amongst the faithful throughout the British Church, 
nevertheless recognizes that they clung to the faith, and also 
“that they looked to St. Peter as the Prince of the Apostles, 
and the source of all priestly authority in the church.”; 


THE MISSION OF ST. AUGUSTINE.—WHY WAS IT ORDERED ? 


Some may say, If the Early British Church was in such close 
communion with the See of Rome as has been here set forth, 
what necessity was there to send St. Augustine for the pur- 
pose of converting the people of Britain? The mission of St. 
Augustine was in particular for the conversion of the pagan An- 
glo-Saxons, who lived in Kent and the surrounding country, and 
were far removed from the kingdom of Wales, and furthermore, 
the Britons of that period were as opposed to the Saxons as 
the French and Germans are to each other to-day. And again, 
when we remember the story that is narrated of Pope Gre- 
gory—how, seeing the boy slaves in the market-place at Rome, 
and inquiring who they were, they were represented to him 
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as Angles, not Britons, and he, struck by their beauty, ex- 
claimed, “ Not Angles, but angels,’ we perceive that he regard- 
ed them as a people separate and apart from the Britons. 
Some controversialists lay great stress upon the speech 
which, it is alleged, was addressed to St. Augustine by Dunod, 
Abbot of Bangor, protesting against the assumption of papal 
authority ; but this has been proved to be a mere medizval 
fable. Dr. Bright, professor of ecclesiastical history in Oxford, 
does not hesitate to pronounce it “spurious.” Hadden asserts 
that it was first related long after the Norman invasion. A 
distinguished Cymric scholar, examining the original Cymric 
text, affirms that it could not have been composed before the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. 






ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE BRITISH BISHOPS. 





The conference of St. Augustine with the British bishops 
has given occasion to another difficulty. There does not ap- 
pear, however, to have been any diversity of faith between the 
British Church and those sent from Rome, although they dif- 
fered in small matters of discipline. The special object of 
Augustine’s conference with the British bishops evidently was 
to invite them to co-operate with him in the work of evange- 
lizing the Anglo-Saxons. Venerable Bede expressly attests that 
St. Augustine “tried to persuade them, by brotherly admoni- 
tion, to undertake in conjunction with him the work of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen for the Lord’s sake.” The fact 
that he made such an appeal to them is the best proof we 
could have of their unity with him in the teaching of the 
divine faith. The Saxons at this time pursued the Britons with 
relentless enmity, and no doubt the British bishops realized how 
futile would be their preaching to such inimical neighbors, and 
how displeasing such an enterprise might be to their own 
spiritual flocks. 


THE EARLY BRITISH CHURCH PLANTED AND NURTURED BY THE 
HOLY SEE. 


The foregoing facts will, it is presumed, suffice to illustrate 
the doctrine and discipline of the Early British Church, and in 
particular her close connection with the See of Rome. And in 
the face of what has been shown one may well ask, How, by any 
reasoning, can the “ Anglican Protestant Church,” which is as 
far removed in doctrine and discipline from the Holy See as 
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one star is from another, lay claim to be a lineal descendant of, 
or in any manner connected with, the Early British Church, 
which it must be admitted was planted and nurtured by the 
See of Rome, and which in after years merged into and be- 
came one with the Anglo-Saxon Church, which was founded, 
under God, by St. Augustine, at the direction of that great 
and holy pontiff, St. Gregory the Great, and was ever subject 
to the Holy See? In support of this last assertion I will quote 
a short passage from the work published by Henry VIII. in 
refutation of the doctrines of Luther, and dedicated by him to 
Pope Leo X., for which he received from the pontiff the title of 
“Defender of the Faith.” Henry writes: “Jf any one will 
look upon ancient monuments, or read the histories of former times, 
he may easily find that, since the conversion of nations, all churches 
in the Christian world have been obedient to the See of Rome.” 


THE ANGLICAN PROTESTANT CHURCH, THE CHURCH OF 
HENRY VIII. 


It may be considered harsh to say it, but it is undeniably 
the truth, that the Anglican Protestant Church cannot in any 
way, especially in the face of the historical facts adduced, be 
considered as a lineal descendant of the Early British Church, 
or a part of the Catholic Church, but is without doubt the 
church of the so-called Reformation, founded by Henry VIII., 
and established and maintained by law, and having the reign- 
ing monarch of England for its spiritual and temporal head. 

In concluding, I would state that I have read with much 
pleasure and profit the various writings of his eminence, Car- 
dinal Moran, Archbishop of Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, treating of the early churches of Britain, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and they show that he has made a most exhaustive 
study of this subject. As an Australian, I always entertained, 
even while an Anglican, a most profound respect and admira- 
tion for his eminence, as he seemed to me to be ever doing 
battle “for the faith once delivered to the saints,” and to my 
mind well may he be regarded in Australia as that great pre- 
late, John of Tuam, was regarded in Ireland, viz., “as the Lion 
of the Tribe of Juda, and ever ready to defend the church 
from attacks by schismatics.” 
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THE MERCY HOSPITAL, CHICAGO. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT WESTERN HOSPITAL. 


BY P. G. SMYTH. 


ISTAS of long, cloister-like corridors, where, in the 

dim distance, the slanting sunbeams sift through 

bright-colored geraniums and casually flash on the 

coif of a passing nun, the snowy cap and apron 

of a nurse; glimpses of cozy bed-rooms, scrupu- 

lously clean and neat as to their appointments; the sight of spa- 
cious wards with a stretch of polished floor gleaming between 
long rows of white cots; of handsomely furnished alcoves, bright 
with vases of flowers and adorned with pictures of Madonna 
and saints, alternating with busts and portraits of modern and 
still mortal patrons of the institution ; the flash through the win- 
dows of emerald boughs swaying under a blue sky, giving the 
idea of rural surroundings; a sweet pervading air of peace, 
tranquillity, and sanctity—all these produce an impression which 
has impelled visitors to exclaim, on passing through Mercy 
Hospital, “One almost longs to be sick, so that he might 
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spend some time here 
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But amid all this attractive daintiness in flowers, pictures, 
and statues, spotless walls and shining floors, hovers the grim 
shadow of -human suffering and disease. There is a depressing 
vision of faces pallid and drawn with pain, of forms bent and 





Dr. NATHAN SMITH DAVIS. 


wasted, of shattered wrecks from life’s stormy ocean, tempora- 
rily anchored in a friendly haven, but fast yielding to decay. 
A dumb appeal is in the air, an inarticulate cry of agony, a 
dread hush as of suspense for some soul fluttering towards the 
great mystery. The silence is broken by the rumble of an am- 
bulance. A maimed, bleeding form is borne in, an atom from 
Chicago’s great daily grist of accidents. Here is an object- 
lesson on the cause of this noble house’s existence; here is its 
forcible raison d’étre. And with honor and devotion we kiss the 
strong, broad, gentle hand of Mercy. 
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The story of the Mercy Hospital of Chicago—one of the 
grandest achievements recorded in the short but spirited annals 
of the Sisters of Mercy—goes back to the days when the pre- 
sent vast, swarming, octopus-armed Garden City was a grimy 
village on a swamp by Lake Michigan. 

The history of Mother McAuley’s Sisters of Mercy is prac- 
tically coeval with the reign of Queen Victoria. It was in 1843 
that the young, tall, robust Bishop Michael O’Connor, of Pitts- 
burgh, visited Carlow and eloquently requested that some mem- 
bers of the Mercy Order accompany him to America. Bishop 
England, Bishop Clancy of Demerara, and other prelates had pre- 
viously made a similar appeal to the Carlow nuns, but in vain. 
In support, however, of Bishop O’Connor’s plea, Dr. Cullen— 
afterwards cardinal—wrote to the nuns; his nephew, Father 
Dwyer, argued with them. Cardinal Cullen and the English 
government held at least one belief in common, viz.: the more 
Irish deported from their native land the better—the cardinal 
from motives of piety, under the conviction that wherever the 
expatriated Celts went the Catholic faith would be spread and 
propagated; the English government from motives of policy, 
being anxious to get rid of subjects discontented through op- 
pression, and to see Ireland “the fruitful mother of flocks and 
herds.” A few years later the Black Famine, fostered and fo- 
mented by the authorities, swooped down upon the country and 
cleared out the Irish in a way that brought joy to the English 
government, but which must have caused considerable doubt and 
dismay to Dr. Cullen. 

Eventually, seven sisters volunteered to accompany Dr. 
O’Connor to the New World. They were headed by Mother 
Warde. On the arrival of the party at New York, after a 
stormy winter passage in the three-master, Queen of the West, an 
energetic, dark-eyed, low-sized clergyman of thirty-seven came 
on board and cordially welcomed Mother Warde, saying: 

“As I have been the first to welcome you to the shores of 
the New World, I trust you will grant my first request, and 
promise to establish in the new diocese of Chicago a house of 
your excellent institute.” 

It was the Right Rev. William Quarter, Bishop-elect of 
Chicago, a native of Kings County, Ireland. On his subsequent 
arrival in his wild Western diocese, Dr. Quarter found himself 
with a poor congregation, an unfinished church, and a debt 
of $5,000, some of it bearing twelve per cent. interest. He first 
paid the debt out of his own private resources. Inspired by 
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this liberal act, his congregation rallied enthusiastically to his 
aid. William B. Ogden, first mayor of Chicago—the swampy 
village had been incorporated as a city in 1837—presented him 
unconditionally with a large tract of land. He built a new 


CHAPEL OF MERCY HOSPITAL. 


church, topped with a spire surmounted by a glittering cross— 
the first spire built in Chicago—and in the old church he estab- 
lished “St. Mary’s College,” from which sprung the now de- 
funct university known as St. Mary’s of the Lake, in which 
many of the present citizens of Chicago received their educa- 
tion. 

On a raw, cold evening in the fall of 1846, after a weary 
six days’ journey from Pittsburgh, the Sisters of Mercy reached 
Chicago. Sick and shivering after their voyage across the lake 
from St. Joseph, they landed on the shore in front of the 
bishop’s cottage and viewed the town of frame houses, some 
bright in white paint and green shutters, many mere dingy shan- 
ties. The bishop’s “ palace” was a one-story wooden cottage 
at the corner of Madison Street and Michigan Avenue, a primi- 
_tive building with board partitions and utterly innocent of 

“modern improvements.” Kind Dr. Quarter at once gave up 
his humble home to the sisters and went to live with one of 
his priests in a still more wretched hovel. In their new abode, 
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which was described as “‘a sieve in summer and a shell in win- 
ter,” the young community had a dreary time of it. The roof 
let in the snow and rain. In the morning they often found 
their clothing saturated, and some of them contracted consump- 
tion, from which they afterwards died. They were extremely 
poor, having to depend on charity for their daily food. They 
opened a school in an old frame building at the rear of the 
cottage, and here the children of many of the early Chicago 
settlers received their primary education. In the following year 
the bishop built a good brick convent for these sisters. It 
stood at No. 131 Wabash Avenue, corner of Madison Street, 
and was known as St. Xavier’s Academy. 

In ecclesiastical as well as social matters a rugged and primi- 
tive standard prevailed, of which illustrative instances are hand- 
ed down. In the fearfully cold winter of 1847, on the occasion 
of the religious profession of Sister Mary Vincent McGirr,. in 
the presence of a congregation of rugged settlers, bordermen, 
trappers, and sailors, while Father Kinsella, in lieu of a regular 
sermon, was reading from a spiritual book an explanation of 
the episcopacy, the religious state and the married state, mak- 
ing comments on each that were not less amusing than instruc- 
tive, Bishop Quarter suddenly laughed out loud. The preacher 
looked astonished and seemingly felt indignant, thinking that 
this singular mirth was on his account; whereas the fact was 
that the worthy bishop was unable to resist laughing at the 
figure presented by Father McLaughlin, who, coming in out of 
a few feet of snow with woollen socks worn over his shoes, 
floundered, slipped, and fell on the wet floor in an attempt to 
make his genuflection. 

The original Mercy community of Chicago numbered only 
five, namely, Sisters Agatha O’Brien, Vincent McGirr, Gertrude 
McGuire, Josephine Corbett, and Eva Schmidt. Of these the 
superior, Mother Agatha, in the world Margaret O’Brien, was a 
fine young Irishwoman, aged, on her arrival in Chicago, twenty- 
four, handsome, robust, cheerful, zealous, and energetic. The 
poor daughter of poor parents, she had joined the order as a 
lay sister in her native Carlow, and had been one of the first 
to volunteer for the American mission. Soon her sterling ability 
shone as a brilliant star. Bishop O’Connor described her as a 
woman “capable of ruling a nation.” She was heartily devoted 
to the sick, the poor, and the children. She founded a branch 
convent of the order at Galena and a flourishing academy in 


Chicago. 
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IN THE WARDS. 


By this time the Garden City, whose population had now 
grown to thirty thousand, severely felt the need of a good hos- 
pital. In 1850 the leading medical men of Chicago secured the 
best hotel in the city, the Lake House, and fitted it up asa 
hospital under the name of the Illinois General Hospital of the 
Lakes. Twelve beds were purchased and placed therein, chiefly 
through the efforts of Dr. Nathan Smith Davis, a very able 
physician and devoted philanthropist, who delivered half a dozen 
lectures for the purpose of raising funds for the institution. 
After some time the Sisters of Mercy were asked to take charge 
of the hospital, which they did, doubling the number of beds. 
The hospital soon occupied half the Lake House. It was thence 
removed to the Tippecanoe House, afterwards to a house built 
by the sisters for an orphanage, and again, after several years, 
to a fine edifice originally intended for a young ladies’ semi- 
nary. 

In 1854 cholera made havoc in Chicago, carrying off one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-four persons. Among those 
who succumbed was the brave young Mother Agatha. She fell 
valiantly at her post, stricken down while ministering to the 
victims of the disease, and with her in the convent chapel, in 
the robes of their order, lay the bodies of three other noble 
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women who had died to save; namely, Sisters M. Bernard 
Hughes, Louisa O’Connor, and Veronica Hickey. 

At length, on the afternoon of Sunday, July 25, 1869, was 
laid the corner-stone of the present magnificent Mercy Hospital. 
Away out on the prairie south of Chicago, about three miles 
distant from the convent at Wabash Avenue and Madison 
Street, at a point called Carville, on account of the location 
there of the Illinois Central car-shops, a piece of land had been 
bought by Mother Agatha for $600, out of the money saved by 
Sister McGirr when in charge of the old hospital. On this 
land was erected, in 1853-54, a fine academy, called St. Aga- 
tha’s in memory of the beloved foundress. At this academy 
the daughters of many of the most prominent people of Chicago, 
of all denominations, were educated. The Sisters of Mercy 
used this “red house on the prairie,” unapproachable save 
by foot or by private conveyance, as a novitiate for eight 
years. 

In the immediate vicinity of St. Agatha’s, Twenty-sixth 
Street and Calumet Avenue, was laid the foundation of the new 
hospital. The ceremony was attended by the chief civic, mili- 
tary, and religious authorities of Chicago. The orator of the 
occasion—and indeed the practical founder of the Mercy Hos- 
pital—was the sterling friend of humanity, Dr. Davis. A por- 
tion of his address on the occasion may be cited, as showing 
the character of the man, and the noble nature of the work 
he proposed to accomplish. Speaking of the divine injunctions 
as to charity, he said: 

“However much the world of mankind may be divided in 
reference to religious creeds and ceremonies, there can be but 
one sentiment in regard to the universally binding character of 
these injunctions. They are broad in their scope as the brother- 
hood of man, ana as binding as the divine impress can make 
them. Then let every thoughtful man who has an abundance 
of this world’s goods reflect that for every dollar he will be 
called to render an account—not as to whether he obtained it 
honestly or by fraud; not whether he expended it for the 
gratification of his pride or passions, or hoarded it in his safe ; 
but in that great day of final judgment we are told the ques- 
tion will come: Did ye clothe the naked; did ye feed the hun- 
gry; did ye visit the prisoner; did ye minister to the sick? 
Christianity demands of its votaries not negative virtues merely, 
but positive acts of charity and human kindness.” 

A fine old character is this Dr. Nathan Smith Davis, who 
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still lives, and still practises medicine, albeit arrived at the 
patriarchal age of eighty. He was born in 1817 at Greene, 
Chenango County, N. Y., received his medical education at 
Fairfield, same State, practised in 1837 at Binghamton, and re- 
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moved in 1846 to New York City, where he was appointed lec- 
turer on medical jurisprudence in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. In 1849 he came to Chicago and accepted the 
chair of physiology and pathology offered him by the faculty 
of Rush Medical College. In the following year he lectured 
upon city sanitation, and the plans he suggested for the water 
supply and the sewerage system were those which were afterwards 
practically adopted in Chicago. Dr. Davis is the founder of the 
influential American Medical Society (which idea occurred to 
him in 1846). He was one of the first movers in the origin of 
the Chicago Medical Society, a member of the board of Reform 
School Commissioners, and one of the earliest trustees of the 
Northwestern University. An intense total-abstinence man, he 
has never been known to prescribe a drop of alcoholic stimu- 
lant of any kind for his patients, yet, even in cases of typhoid 
fever and pneumonia, although running contrary to the general 
rule of other physicians, he has met with immense success. He 
was one of the first founders of the Chicago Washingtonian 
Home for the cure of inebriates. 

For many years the rugged yet kindly face of Dr. Davis, 
crowned with a great mane of white hair, was a notable fea- 
ture of Mercy Hospital. His directions to the sisters were not 
to spare him night or day, whenever he was needed. Never 
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has he (or, indeed, any other doctor) accepted a_ professional 
fee from them. A genuine poor man’s doctor, he takes special 
interest in the sick poor; he has been frequently known to 
hand back his fee to friends or relatives of his patient, with 
the request to get the latter better nourishment. There is 
no place for human respect in his sturdy democratic com- 
position, and wealth cannot buy any special privileges of 
him. 

One morning, while a line of patients sat in his outer office 
waiting their turns, Dr. Davis, on arriving, was accosted by a 
gentleman who seemed desirous of consulting him at once. “I 
am—” and he mentioned the name of a prominent citizen. The 
doctor made his peculiar stiff bow and spoke in his usual de- 
liberate way. 

“Very well; take a chair, sir.’ 

“T am—” and the distinguished citizen gave more emphasis 
to his name of might and influence. 

“Oh! well, then, you may take two chairs, sir.” 

And the unbending non-respecter of riches and dignity 
passed into his consultation room. 

Another name prominently connected with the history of the 
Mercy Hospital is that of McGirr. Dr. John E. McGirr, only 
son of Dr. Patrick McGirr, of Youngstown, Pa., and brother 
of Mothers M. Vincent and Xavier McGirr, was a sincere and 
practical friend of the Sisters of Mercy in Chicago. He and 
his father, who was a physician of the old school, were among 
the first to volunteer their services to the convent and the 
Mercy Hospital. When the elder McGirr was no longer able 
to practise, he and his wife, a pious lady, made their home in 
the old hospital, where they spent most of their time praying 
in the chapel. 

The younger McGirr, Dr. John E., was one of the most 
progressive physicians of his time. In days ere Pasteur’s theor- 
ies and practices were yet unheard of, Dr. John E. McGirr was 
trying inoculation for black measles, and his views and experi- 
ments were attracting much attention among medical men. He 
also had a taste for literature and wrote a Life of Bishop 
Quarter. He taught chemistry, physiology, and other branches 
in the sisters’ schools, and his attendance at all their institu- 
tions was given gratuitously, he furnishing medicines as well as 
professional advice free. This generous philanthropist had to 
leave Chicago on account of failing health. He died in Pitts- 
burgh, October 23, 1870. His sister, Mother M. Vincent 
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McGirr, still lives, the only survivor of the original Mercy 
community of Chicago. 

Among other eminent physicians whose services were, 
always gratuitously, conferred upon the Mercy Hospital, were 
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Drs. Brainard, Herrick, Blaney, Boon, Johnson, Andrews, By- 
ford, and Nelson. 

In May, 1870, the Mercy Hospital was dedicated by Bishop 
Foley. A timely and providential opening it proved, for in 
the following year the Fire King unfurled his red flag in Chica- 
go, making it a city of ruins and ashes, and cutting out plenty 
of work for the hospital. 

It was about 9 P. M., on the memorable night of Sunday, 
October 8, 1871, when, louder than the voices of the nuns 
uttering the responses to the Litany of the Saints, read by 
Mother M. Vincent in the chapel of the old convent on Wabash 
Avenue, came a confusion of distant sounds, gradually increas- 
ing to a bewildering roar. The good mother closed her book 
and left the chapel, and just then the court-house bell rang out 
rapid notes of alarm—its very last sounds. Most of the sisters, 
not anticipating any serious danger, retired to rest as usual, 
but presently arose and gazed forth upon the lurid approach 
VOL. LXV.—50 
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of the destroyer—a great trail of fire, momentarily growing 
wider and leaping higher. About eleven o'clock carriages were 
sent for to convey the inmates of the two Houses of Mercy to 
the distant hospital, and off they went, the smaller children 
first, then the larger, then the inmates of the Mercy Houses 
and most of the sisters, the vehicles plunging and swaying 
through streets strewn with household effects and filled with 
homeless women and children crying in dismay and terror, men 
running to and fro as if crazy, in the useless effort to save their 
belongings, thieves pursuing their avocation openly on all sides 
with impunity, drunkards revelling at whisky barrels with the 
heads burst in, all making a general pandemonium. Some of the 
sisters remained behind, endeavoring to save what they might. 
Men came to their assistance, and pianos, sewing-machines, 
cases of serge, nuns’ veiling, and linen were brought out and 
loaded on trucks, only to be overtaken by the fire and burned. 
At length the remaining sisters had to flee before the flames, 
which seized the convent from the State Street side. Sixty 
sisters, fifty boarders, and forty young women from the Indus- 
trial Home reached the Mercy Hospital in safety. 

The building, which was far out of range of the fire, was 
soon filled to overflowing with refugees and sufferers. Fortun- 
ately a fine addition of one hundred and fifty feet front, with 
two deep wings, had just been made to it, making it the finest 
institution of its kind in the city. But now there was no waste 
room in it, no yard of space unoccupied from attic to base- 
ment. Of the one hundred thousand people of Chicago ren- 
dered homeless by the great fire a large number crowded for 
shelter to the Mercy Hospital. Then there was the sad stream 
of those who had been injured by the flames. Many of them 
were in excruciating pain. The wards rang with the piteous 
cries of the burnt victims. Some of them had had their sight 
seared away for ever in their rush through the flames for 
safety; some had cruelly scorched faces; some had lost the 
use of their hands in endeavoring to protect their faces. One 
poor woman, so fearfully burned that her flesh came away in 
strips when an attempt was made to remove the sheet in which 
she had been borne in, died in great agony, reconciled to her 
fate by the gentle ministrations of the sisters. A Dr. Hess 
was brought in with a bullet wound in his lung; over- 
wrought at the loss of his entire property by the fire, together 
with domestic troubles, he had attempted suicide, but without 
immediate success. He lived for three months afterwards, which 
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time he spent in (strange to him) spiritual preparation, and died 
an exemplary death. His case resembled many others brought 
to Mercy Hospital at a time when large numbers of persons, 
rendered temporarily crazy and demoralized by grief and loss, 
attempted self-destruction. Mr. John Devlin, an old and re- 
spected citizen of Chicago, returned to the city after a brief 
absence only to find his wife and residence burned. He res- 
cued her charred remains and deposited them at an under- 
taker’s shop, but that night the place was consumed and the 
remains finally cremated. The stricken man, ruined beyond 
hope, having lost his all at one blow—even to his life insur- 
ance, on which he was unable to make payments—sought and 
obtained refuge in the Mercy Hospital, and there, after six 
years, he died. 

The Relief and Aid Society now efficiently he!ped the hos- 
pital with gifts of mattresses, bed-covering, etc. The gas-works 
were destroyed, but fair old-time substitutes for the missing 
light were had in lamps and candles. The water-works were 
also a thing of the past, but the necessary fluid was obtained 
in barrels from Lake Michigan. From every part of the world 
relief in money, food, and clothing began to pour into Chicago. 
“Little Phil” Sheridan and his troops speedily restored the 
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reign of order. People began to run up temporary shanties on 
the sites of their burned buildings, and even to talk of rebuild- 
ing on a magnificent scale. The big Phoenix began to flutter 
in its great arena of smoking ashes. 

A number of sick sailors were suffering for lack of proper 
care and shelter. Their hospital, the Marine, had been burned, 
leaving the poor fellows in a sad state. The officer who had 
been in charge of the Marine Hospital called at the Mercy and 
asked for consideration for the suffering mariners, and asked 
not in vain. He offered to employ private policemen to keep 
order among the ailing explorers of the stormy “unsalted 
seas”; but this arrangement the superior declined as unneces- 
sary. “ We will take them and accommodate them as well as 
the house permits in its present crowded condition,” she said; 
“they will not be unmanageable with us.” Rugged of aspect 
and unfastidious of speech, as is said to be characteristic of 
those who go down to the sea in ships, the horny-handed hand- 
lers of ropes were lambs in gentleness and Chesterfields in 
courtesy in all their dealings with the sisters. The efforts of 
many of them to obtain and practise religion and to demon- 
strate their affectionate reverence for the sisters might be 
amusingly grotesque, but they were admirably sincere. From 
October, 1871, to November, 1872—when their own hospital had 
been rebuilt in splendid style on the lake front—the sailors re- 
mained at the Mercy. Those who were very sick, those con- 
fined to bed, and those who were not expected to recover, 
were allowed, on their own pleading, to stay; the remainder, 
who had to go, were very sorry at the parting. 

Returning from a visitation tour of his diocese, Bishop Foley 
found his episcopal city practically wiped off the map. Cathe- 
dral, churches, convents, and his own residence lay in ruins. 
Having found shelter with the Jesuits, on the West Side, he 
purchased a Protestant church, at the corner of Wabash Avenue 
and Eldridge Court, and converted it into a Catholic one under 
the name of St. Mary’s. The sisters opened school in the 
basement of the building, and the work of education, temporar- 
ily interrupted, was resumed. The fire had been a tremendous 
financial blow to them. Just the day previous to the great 
conflagration they had made nearly all arrangements for the 
sale of their property on Wabash Avenue, which, on account of 
the growth around it of the chief business centre of the city, 
had become unsuitable for their purpose. The contract of sale 
was completed on Saturday; on the following Monday, at 9 
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A. M., the deeds of the property were to be delivered for the 
sum of $160,000; but when that hour arrived the place was a 
tottering shell and the sisters had fled, as described, to the 
Mercy Hospital, away out on the prairie. Later they were 








A CLASS IN THE TRAINING-SCHOOL. 


forced to part with the site for $60,000, which, when a mort- 
gage of $50,000 was deducted, with legal expenses, interest, 
taxes, etc., left them $375! 

It was necessary, however, to provide the nuns with shelter 
in lieu of that which had been swept away by the conflagration. 
A determined effort was made, and on September 24, 1872, the 
corner-stone of the present mother-house of the Order of Mercy 
in Chicago was laid at the corner of Wabash Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street—a short distance from the Mercy Hospital—on 
a site which cost $75,000. By this time the temporalities of 
the sisters had fallen into a desperate condition. All their 
property was mortgaged to every cent of its value, even to the 
house which sheltered them, and the furniture of their rooms. 
Fifty acres of land, which with admirable foresight had been 
bought by the late Mother Agatha for $10,000, had become of 
enormous value—it is now worth over $350,000; but on account 
of the heavy mortgages on it, and the taxes levied on account 
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of the Park bills (for the purpose of improving the parks of 
Chicago), the poverty-stricken community was compelled to let 
it all go, with the exception of a square of five acres, situated 
near ‘the lake, within a block of South Park. At this crisis, 
in May, 1873, a superior who might be called an ecclesiastical 
queen of finance was fortunately appointed, in the person of 
Mother Mary Genevieve Granger, a native of Canada and a 
trained veteran of the Mercy Order, she having held the posi- 
tion of assistant superior away back in 1855. In the first year 
of her office as superior Mother Granger managed to pay the 
large sum of $90,000, debts and interest due by the order. 
She continued to make an energetic struggle; but nevertheless, 
in the winter of 1876, the accumulated debt having reached 
$125,000, the Mercy Hospital and St. Xavier’s Academy had to 
be sold. Bishop Foley held the deeds. He was particularly 
interested in the Mercy Hospital, which he frequently visited. 
“You may have recreation till you see me again,” he said one 
day, on leaving, to the sisters. It was his last visit to any 
institution in Chicago. He died a few days afterwards of 
typhoid fever. On Bishop Foley’s death the deeds of the 
hospital and academy passed to his successor, Archbishop 
Feehan, who returned them to the sisters. 

The venerable Mother Mary Genevieve Granger, who has cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of her fifty years’ membership of the 
Order of Mercy, still, by papal dispensation, worthily holds the 
office of superior of the mother-house of the order in Chicago. 
“To her we owe our preservation from financial ruin,” writes 
Mother M. Vincent McGirr, the only survivor of the original 
Mercy community of Chicago, “and the peace, union, and 
good order that reign in our community. I know it is not 
well to praise people while they live, although I am aware that 
praise and censure are the same to her, except where God is 
concerned, provided she can do her duty alike to all.” 

The Mercy Hospital has always been specially distinguished 
for its brilliant corps of physicians. Though often pressed by 
his friends to give it up on account of his adyanced age, the 
sisters’ staunch old friend, Dr. Nathan Smith Davis, Nestor of 
his profession in Chicago, still in a desultory way maintains his 
now historic connection with the institution. His son, Dr. N. S. 
Davis, Jr., and Dr. J. H. Hollister are the present consulting 
physicians. The chief surgeon is Dr. Edmond Andrews, who 
has been connected with the hospital since 1855, and who has 
acquired high fame by his remarkable and successful operations. 
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‘‘AN ATOM FROM CHICAGO’S GREAT DAILY GRIST OF ACCIDENTS.” 


Associated with him on the visiting staff are his son, Dr. E. 
Wyllys Andrews, Dr. Christian Feneger, and Dr. William E. 
Morgan, very skilful surgeons. The remainder of the hospital 
staff consists of : Gynecologists, Drs. Frank T. Andrews and E. 
C. Dudley; Obstetricians, Dr. J. C. Hoag and J. B. De Lee; 
Pathologist, Dr. Stanley P. Black; Eye and Ear Department, 
Dr. Horace M. Starkey. Besides these there is an efficient 
home staff. 

Sterling ability, rectitude, and honor have ever been the 
characteristics of the medical gentlemen whom the Mercy 
Hospital has attracted as a magnet. As for the sisters, well, 
it need scarcely be explained that, unlike the salaried officials 
and nurses of other hospitals, their earthly pay merely consists 
of food and clothing, and that of the plainest kind. 

It is a distinctly modern hospital, strictly up to date in 
all its furnishings and equipments. It was the first institution 
to provide itself with a complete apparatus for the taking of 
X-ray pictures. Its laboratory, whither the microbes of disease 
from the different patients are daily brought and identified as 
accurately as a criminal is by the Bertillon system, is a marvel- 
lous establishment in itself. The chapel of the establishment 
is a gem. A convalescent patient may take an interesting 
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stroll through about half a mile of well-lighted and _ nicely 
furnished corridors. 

In her office, to the left of the entrance, is usually found 
Sister Raphael McGill, tall and robust, with a face full of 
strength, energy, and kindness. She is in charge of the institu- 
tion. Sister Isidore Perrigo has charge of the first floor, Sister 
Anthony Grant of the second, Sister Margaret Shephard of the 
third, Sisters Edmund Carey and Vivian Ryan of the fourth, 
and Sister Helen of the basement. The surgical department is 
allotted to the care of Sisters Norbert Ryan and De Pazzi 
Lenahan, the medical male department to Sister Ethelreda 
O’Dwyer, and the operating room to Sister “Veronica Ryan. 
The drug department is ably presided over by Sister Ignatius 
Feeney, one of the best pharmacists in the United States. 
Sister Ignatius, who came from Longford, Ireland, entered 
the order in 1859, and after some time became head of 
the pharmaceutical department. A complaint having been 
made that prescriptions were being made up by persons who 
had never been declared competent by the proper authorities, 
Sister Ignatius, in 1882, presented herself for examination 
before the Illinois State Board of Pharmacy, with the result 
that she distanced the fifty-seven other licentiates, male and 
female, who were examined on the same occasion. She was the 
very first of her sex to receive a diploma in pharmacy in the 
State of Illinois; this development and assertion of female 
ability being peculiarly startling and significant when the “new 
woman” in the case was a humble and unassuming Sister of 
Mercy. 

An admirable feature of the Mercy Hospital is its training 
of young women as nurses. Candidates for the profession, 
whose moral and physical qualifications are satisfactorily guar- 
anteed, are taken for a month on probation, being boarded 
and lodged free during that time. Then, if found suitable, they 
enter upon a two years’ course of training, consisting of prac- 
tical work in wards, operating rooms, private rooms, general 
surgical dressing, and special treatment of cases, the whole 
aided and accentuated by class study and a complete course 
ef lectures. For the first year they serve as assistants in the 
wards; during the second they act as nurses in the wards or 
in private cases among the rich and poor, according to the 
direction of the superintendent. They reside in comfortable 
rooms, and wear a uniform of striped light blue, with white 
cap, apron, collar, and cuffs. A sum of $8 per month is al- 
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lowed each nurse, not as wages—the liberal education given 
being considered full equivalent for their services—but for dress, 
text-books, and other matters of personal expense. The day 
nurses are on duty from 7:15 A. M. to 7:15 P. M., with an hour 





A GLIMPSE OF A PRIVATE ROOM. 
off for rest or recreation. Each gets an afternoon off each 

week, and a two weeks’ vacation each year. 
Illness is practically impartial as to the calling or profession 
of the generality of its victims, yet a glance at the list of 1,785 
cases treated in the Mercy Hospital last year is interesting as 
showing where thickest fall the random strokes of the unwel- 
come visitor. The greatest number of classified patients, 336, 
were housewives; next to them, on the female list, were domes- 
tics, 127. Of the males 235 had no calling; there were 202 
laborers, 130 clerks, 70 merchants, 57 farmers, 44 railroad men, 
35 saloon-keepers, 36 teachers, 37 teamsters, 28 students, and 
27 police officers. All other trades and callings averaged about 
four, only one patient from each occupation being sent in by 
artists, athletes, boiler-makers, builders, bridge-builders, cattle- 
dealers, cigar-makers, detectives, gasfitters, gripmen, livery- 
men, motor-men, musicians, photographers, roofers, shoemakers, 
steam-fitters, hostlers, and tinsmiths. Over five hundred of the 
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patients, people without means, were received and treated free 
—such being the character of the institution. 

The sum of $10,000 endows a room in Mercy Hospital in 
perpetuity ; $5,000 endows a bed in perpetuity; $300 supports 
a bed for one year. Unfortunately, not many rooms or beds 
have been endowed. During its growth from a humble frame 
structure to its present magnificent proportions the hospital 
has received but little aid from the class of citizens who might 
be supposed to be most interested in its prosperity. Its chief 
financial benefactors may be easily counted. The late Martin 
Ryerson, a much-respected, philanthropical, and wealthy Chica- 
go citizen, endowed the Martin Ryerson ward for aged men, a 
cheerful and handsomely furnished apartment on the first floor, 
accommodating eight patients. Conrad Seipp left by his will 
$10,000 to the hospital, and James Casey, a smaller sum. 

The want of means, however, has been a bitter, depressing, 
disheartening obstacle to some of the noblest of human under- 
takings. Had not such obstacle existed, the merit of accom- 
plishment would be but slight. As it is, triumphantly erected 
by the efforts of the good sisterhood amid all manner of diffi- 
culty and discouragement, the Mercy Hospital of Chicago stands 
to-day one of the noblest monuments of practical religion in 
the United States or in the world. 
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SCIENCE AS A DETECTIVE. 


BY ERNEST LAGARDE, MOUNT ST. MARY’S. 


also feed, and make the most ordinary edibles 
at once toothsome and highly flavored. It is 
so, however. 

“Let me tell you that the flavor of that much- 
sought-for butter which the Pennsylvania housewives of Lan- 
caster prepare, and which always commands a very high price 
in our markets on account of its delicious aroma, is due almost 
wholly to the growth of bacteria. The fragrance, not only of 
butter, but of cheese, smoking tobacco, snuff, vinegar, milk, beer, 
and a great number of products which are necessary for the 
nourishment of man, or for the gratification of his capricious 
tastes and habits, are, if not entirely, at least in a large measure, 
the result of the development and growth of bacteria, in the 
products I have mentioned.” 

These were the words of Dr. Clemson, a learned scientist 
and professor of biology in one of the great universities of 
the country. For years he had sought with sedulous inquiry 
and unwearied patience the causes of disease and the myste- 
rious results of micro-organisms in what modern science calls 
evolutionary processes. He had directed his researches, most 
particularly, toward finding out the gruesome progress of the 
“conqueror worm,” the “ubiquitous germ” which, like a ruth- 
less army, invades the hut of the poor and the gilded retreat 
of the wealthy. The revelations of the microscope showed him 
that water—of which the conscientious temperance professor 
tells us:in rhythmic measure, 





“Good pure water does for me, makes none poorer, makes 
none worse ”’— 


was an ocean tenement of life, in which strange, fantastic, 
medusa-like organisms disported themselves, having the while 
their loves and their keen hates which lead to battle and to 
fierce struggles for perpetuity. He had scanned the bread 
which popular ignorance and delusion call the staff of life, and 
in its crust and dough had found a spreading forest or green- 
wood, a mould which escapes the naked eye, but which, under 
the “all-seeing” lens of the microscope, becomes an extensive 
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area of greenery, with veritable woods and tree-like growths. 
On the leaves or trunks of this dwarf forest the microscope 
reveals a world of animated beings, moving, squirming, at times 
engaged in deadly strife, in which the parent micro-organism, 
Saturn-like, devours its uncanny progeny; or worse still, in 
which the progeny itself, like the hellish brood of sin, kennelled 
in the womb that bears them, turns upon its source of life and 
by fierce ravenings destroys the parent-stem of being; then, by 
a startling change, becomes, through an evolutionary process 
which escapes the grasp of even modern science, at once pro- 
geny and ancestor. But let us give way to Dr. Clemson him- 
self, and let us bide our time while he speaks. 

“Gentlemen,” said the doctor, addressing his class in his 
laboratory, “you know that in previous lectures I have shown 
the important 7é/e which micro-organisms play in the spread of 
zymotic diseases. I have told you how the researches of former 
scientists led them to the very verge of the discovery of the 
world of the infinitely small; yet such has been the progress 
of modern science that the great variety of forms of micro- 
organic life, as we know them at present, constitute really but 
a discovery of recent date. 

In putting before you the paradox that the bacteria that 
kill also feed and sustain life, I merely step aside to call your 
attention to a line of investigation which is carried on with 
food products, and which, exploited on practical lines, is giving 
such results that we may hope, perhaps, for more hygienic sys- 
tems of food production. I will simply add on this subject that 
the evolution theory, in this particular, is very fittingly illustrated 
by the fact that life is the result of death or decay; for the 
butter to which I referred a while ago is, as you know, made 
from ripened cream—or, to use an unscientific term, live cream. 
Now, this ripened or live cream is but the effect of bacterial 
growth, a step in the process of decay; for the heat to which 
the milk is exposed, before the cream rises, causes the decay, 
the death, so to speak, of the sweet milk. And this death is 
followed by the birth of micro-organisms whose number astounds 
us as we discover them, for it has been found by searchers in 
that line of investigation that a cubic centimetre contains eight 
hundred million bacteria. The rate of growth is not less as- 
tounding. It is held theoretically that the increase of a single 
bacterium may be sixteen million within twenty hours; and 
thus, giving scope to the imagination, we may fancy that the 
number of bacteria generated, theoretically, is a sum which in- 
creases in geometrical progression. 
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Returning to the subject of this day’s inquiry, the part 
which micro-organisms play in the propagation of disease, we 
will first take a rapid glance at the history of the theory itself. 
Let me tell you that the first who caught a glimpse of germ 
life is said to have been the Jesuit, Anastasius Kircher, who, 
in 1671, discovered bacteria in the sloughing of sores; but there 
is no doubt that the first to write scientifically on the subject was 
the old Dutch naturalist, Leeuwenhoek, one of the earliest inves- 
tigators who made his researches with the help of a microscope. 

The micro-organisms that he discovered were the bacteria 
found in the saliva. But he failed to discover whether they 
were the product or producing cause of disease. 

The first disease traced to bacterial life was the dreadful 
one, so common in portions of Louisiana, among cattle, and 
popularly known as charbon—the anthrax or splenic fever— 
caused by the bacillus anthracis. As early as 1849 such inves- 
tigators as Cogniard and Latour, among the French, had 
detected in the blood of animals affected with anthrax the 
presence of bacteria, which the later investigations of writers 
like Pollender finally fixed as the bacillus anthracis. 

As the subject for this day’s investigation will take several 
lectures to develop, I will consume the balance of the time 
allowed me by narrating a most interesting incident whieh oc- 
curred in the course of my practice and which belongs to a 
subject we will develop later on. I refer to the immunity from 
disease when there have been generated in the blood organisms 
which are capable of nullifying the disease-producing toxines. 

In the early days of my biological researches I was called 
upon to attend an old professor who had been my teacher in 
my youth. I found him suffering with anthrax on the neck. 
He was a Southern man, and during his vacation it was his 
habit to visit the scenes of his childhood; he would travel 
through the South, extending his visits at times into Mexico. 
I diagnosed the case, and from the information afforded me by 
the professor I felt satisfied that he had contracted the disease 
by actual contact with the bacillus anthracis, as he had fre- 
quently visited the abbatoirs and the contiguous cattle-yards. 
After applying the usual antiseptic remedies, the old professor, 
who was a man of good constitution, soon rallied, and the ulcer 
began to show healthy granulations. 

In the hospital to which the professor had been trans- 
ferred for treatment, a sailor had been sent for reduction of a 
compound fracture of the arm. This sailor belonged to a 
steamship engaged in the fruit trade with the West Indies. It 
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was never satisfactorily known how the sailor had broken his 
arm. After following the case of the professor to its healing 
point, I concluded that the safest way to cause the ulcer on 
his neck to heal rapidly was to do some skin-grafting. I sug- 
gested the treatment to one of the house surgeons, who directed 
one of the students to procure a healthy skin for my purpose. 

Shortly after the skin-grafting I noticed that the professor 
was taken with spells of deep, and at times stertorous, sleep. In 
a few days very marked indications of what is called Sleeping 
Sickness set in—violent spasms preceding a deep, lethargic 
sleep. I became alarmed, as I knew that this disease is due 
to the filaria /oa, a bacteroid that has been described in this 
country very learnedly by Matas, of Louisiana, and De Saus- 
sure, of South Carolina. 

In my early experiments I had tried, in various ways, the 
antitoxic treatment for cases which had come under my hand. 
Interested in the then very recent Pasteur system of inocula- 
tion for rabies, I had in my biological experiments tried many 
ways to produce antitoxines, for various forms of disease. 
What that is, in a strictly scientific sense, I must tell you that 
we do not as yet exactly know. But this element that is im- 
parted to the blood, either to counteract the impress of disease 
or to give immunity before attack, is some organism that re- 
sides in the blood serum—the yellow portion of the blood in 
which the blood corpuscles float, as you have already learned. 

The “scientific imagination’ of some has fancied that 
there is a battle royal between the myriads of animalcules that 
inhabit the blood and those that are last injected, the former 
representing and causing the disease that possesses the patient, 
the latter their natural enemies; and just as a plague of mos- 
quitoes is destroyed by a swarm of swallows, so the bacteria of 
one disease are routed and exterminated by those of another, 
which must then themselves be expelled from the subject. In 
but two diseases, so far as the published results of experiments 
are known, has the antitoxic treatment been applied with any- 
thing like success—that is, in diphtheria and tetanus, or lock- 
jaw; for, in rabies, the Pasteur system is even now undergoing 
its crucial test. 

Yet some claim to have discovered the antitoxine of typhoid, 
and a young Italian physician declared very recently that he 
had discovered the antitoxine of yellow fever. However, it 
will be some time before the body of physicians will know the 
true value of antitoxic treatment. I must admit that the entire 
question is still involved in much mystery. But, as I said 
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before, I had made experiments in the line of discovering im- 
munity from disease or counteracting the effects, the disease 
having once made its invasion, and, although I am not satisfied 
with most of my experiments, yet in this particular case of the 
sleeping disease I think I have discovered an antitoxine. 
Whether it is at all times reliable I cannot at present declare, 
but in the case of the old professor I had the great happiness of 
securing the surprising result of a cure by the antitoxic treatment. 

There is something else connected with this incident of my 
practice which, although it has no scientific value, has, how- 
ever, enough of interest about it to entitle it to be paraded 
among the sensational items of the so-called advanced journal- 
ism of the day. 

It is this. On the steamship on which the young sailor 
worked a robbery of jewelry from one of the passengers had 
been made. The case was reported on the landing of the ship 
in port, and the detectives had failed to find the least clue to 
the robber. I read the account of the robbery in the morning 
papers, and I felt satisfied that the professor, through the 
bungling manner in which the young student had cut the skin 
—having possibly taken a portion of the flesh with the integu- 
ment—had been inoculated with the filaria. I therefore went to 
the Detective Bureau and begged the superintendent to inquire 
as to the place where the sailor had broken his arm. No one 
could tell me. I stated my reason for this, saying that if I 
could get some of the blood from the sailor’s wound I could 
investigate to find out whether he was affected with the f/aria 
loa. It was ascertained that blood had been found on one of 
the towels of the cabin of the passenger that had been robbed. 
After awhile, the stewardess of the vessel was found to have 
bound the arm of the sailor with one of her handkerchiefs. 
The towel had not been turned over to the laundry. I got the 
handkerchief, which was stained with blood, and after taking from 
it and the towel enough to put on the slides I distinctly discov- 
ered a number of f/aria Joa. A hunt for the sailor led to his 
discovery at the house of the stewardess, where he was found 
suffering with the sleeping sickness. A further search led to 
the discovery of the jewels, which were secreted among the 
effects of the stewardess.” 

We said in the beginning that while the doctor lectured we 
would bide our time; it has come now. It only remains for us 
to say that our part in this narrative has been that of reporter. 
We have given the lecture in its original form. 
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THE FOOD OF ELIJAH. 


(AN ARMENIAN TRADITION.) 


BY JOHN JEROMF. ROONEY. 
fa pa HREE nobles of Byzantium, the fair, 
In days of eld, when things of Faith had share 
In all men’s thought, discussed in warm debate 
The present life, in wondrous heavenly state, 
Of blest Elijah, who, untouched by death, 
Upwafted on the fiery whirlwind’s breath, 
Entered the crystal portals of the sky: 
But most of all their great debate ran high, 
Twixt grave distinctions of elaborate plan, 
As to what food sustained the holy man. 


Dikran contended that, as he was still 

Of earthly frame, with human blood and will, 
He surely must, to meet his nature’s pleas, 
Be nourished by the fruit of earthly trees. 


But Aram said: “No, no! the good Lord must 
Have shaken off these claims of mortal dust, 

And given him—he stands beside the Throne— 
The power to live by heavenly joy alone”! 

‘Not so,” cried Ashod, “for the Lord hath stored 
A special manna for the Prophet’s board, 

Such as He gave—in HOLY WRIT ’tis told— 

To feed His children in the days of old!” 
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Thus strove they in an ever-widening round— 
Now over-keen, now pompous and profound— 
Until cried Dikran: ‘‘We can never reach 

Peace and agreement by our length of speech: 
Come, there is one in sacred learning rich 

Beyond all others—Patriarch Mugerditch! 

Let us to him this great contention bring 

And learn, in truth, how doth our Heavenly King.” 
Aram and Ashod from their strivings ceased 

And the three nobles sought the great high-priest. 





He, with a grave, unruffled spirit, heard 
The question deep that had their parley stirred: 
Then lifting up his voice: ‘ Methinks,” he said, 
“My noble sons, your thoughts are far misled: 
You seek, with many phrases vain, to find 

A knowledge emptier, vaguer than the wind; 
Seek not to know what blest Elijah ate— 

That question ask the beggar at your gate!” 
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MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI AS A POET. 
BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


‘. . . quel ch’a par sculpe ecolora 
Michel, pid che mortale, Angel divino.”—Ariosto. 


mas VERYTHING is beautiful to the one whose soul 

is susceptible to pleasures that spring from 

works of art and the fairer forms of human life 

and nature. A man thus fashioned does not 

live on an earth of commonplace existence; he 

stands aside from busy throngs, in a vague sort of twilight, 

catching from behind the material veil ideals of the world be- 

yond. He drifts out into the ways of contemplation, forgetting 

the dust of the journey, remembering only the scent of the 

wild-rose that drifted upward from the wayside. He looks at 

the red-barred sunset, which burns above the green sea-marsh 

or flames behind the blue hills, and he sees, as few men ever 

do, that half-retreating spirit of the beautiful which lurks in the 

glowing depths of light. Many of us have never seen a sunset. 

The arrowed light that glances from a sea-bird’s wing, or glistens 

along the whitening wave, silvering the line of snow on gray 

sands; the star on fire in the west; the low fluting of a bird 

among the reeds—all of these have for him a subtle charm and 
beauty which few men understand. 

Such a man is not sentimental; he makes wings of material 
types, that he may soar through the deeps of spiritual order. 
He writes, and around the thought plays a halo, drawing us 
away from the noise and glare of city streets; leading us out 
to the hillsides flecked with sheep, along the winding brook 
where wearied cattle stand knee-deep in the cool water, up 
through the meadow-land and pasture, into the depths of sha- 
dy woodlands, there to lie and dream of ideal worlds and ideal 
men and women. He catches the fragrance of the past; but 
he also plants new shrubs along his foot-path, watching them 
break into blossom, knowing that the scent thereof will be the 
richest burden on time’s drifting breeze. His woof is made 
from the hearts of men, and from the doom of imagination he 
weaves the story of their dreams. 

Such a man was Michelangelo Buonarroti. His life was 
nearly full, for its better qualities were rounded out under the 
touch of time. Some natures never unfold; for want of care, 
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like withered buds, they sink to the roadside, sere and brown— 
unopened spheres that might have been the fairest flowers of 
all. The Florentine, however, was strong and sturdy, as the 
pure of heart must be; like those yellow flowers of autumn, 
his life was golden in its purity, its work, and its purpose. 

As a painter and sculptor he is the one solitary figure stand- 
ing between us and the golden age of Greece. With a mind far 
beyond his hour, he knew and felt that the highest object of 
art for thinking men was man. The masterpiece of God gave 
inspiration to his brush, life and warmth to the chiselled forms, 
a depth of purity, thought, and beauty to the work of his pen. 

Angelo is best known as an artist, yet it seems to me are 
we to know him fully, to see the color, space, and shape of his 
world, we, must read his verse. It is there especially that we 
find his aspirations and his fears. Some writers have charged 
him with obscurity of thought; Angelo simply went beyond 
their depth. Power and ingenuity are perhaps the two most strik- 
ing marks of his poetry. Now and then the form is bold and 
rugged, but vitality, fervor, and a hidden sweetness permeate 
every line. Just as his half-emergent forms are held to the 
cold block by a few uncut edges of stone, so do we often find 
his words and thoughts, ready at a touch to spring’ into life 
and action. We find in his poems a wealth of beauty, spiritual 
not human, which for years has withstood the extravagant 
drain of criticism. We of the younger generation, perhaps, 
may see the full development of his worth; but even those who 
are now at life’s turn can partly understand the depth of his 
ideals, his keen perception of the beautiful, and some of the in- 
nate truths of his bold, lofty nature. 


STYLE IS THE MAN. 


Some one has said that style is “all that makes for the form 
in which thought of any kind is cast.” I think it is greatly 
determined by the tendencies of one’s nature, and the influen- 
ces with which one may be surrounded. Style must, above all 
else, be a reflection of the writer’s character. For Michelangelo 
this shadow of self increased in clearness and strength, spring- 
ing as it did from his association with the pious Vittoria Co- 
lonna,* who was for him “quella luce che fu guida della sua 
vita e lo trasse ad operar grandi cose” + (that light which was the 
guide of his life, and which drew him on to the accomplish- 


* She was the Marchioness of Pescara, who, after the death of her husband on the battle- 
field of Pavia, went into retirement at the convent of ‘‘ San Silvestro in Capite.” 

+ Vide Saltini's preface to Rimee Lettere dt Michelangelo Buonarrott, scritta da Asca- 
nio Condivi. 
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ment of nobler works). Her love for art and letters, together 
with her deep-grounded faith, served to draw the soul of the 
poet under her influence; giving rise to a friendship, I am 
tempted to say to love, that became stronger as the lives of 
each turned into the sere and yellow leaf. Religion, art, and 
philosophy were subjects dear to both; they tasted, as Pater 
says, ‘the sunless pleasures of weary people whose hold on out- 
ward things is slackening.” 

The restless activity of the poet’s heart and mind was stilled 
by the power of woman’s soul, just as a child is soothed by the 
cradle song of its mother. A calm and thoughtful spirit seized 
him, and his powerful emotions were drawn towards the realm 
of idealism, whose charm and potency were discovered in the 
higher affection of his friend. 

It was during those quiet talks behind the white walls of 
San Silvestro that Angelo sounded the depths of Plato and of 
Dante. It was there he reached out beyond the material veil 
and caught up the high ideals contained in life and death. 
Dante must have fashioned the mould of his verse, yet a Platonic 
touch is seen in many of his thoughts. He did not seek the 
color, form, nor composition of beauty, but he loved to catch 
the subtle spirit that moved behind it. His half-emergent forms 
in marble beautifully show to us this same spirit, chained and 
complaining, ready at a touch of his fingers to stand forth a 
breathing personality. The same strange element drifts through 
his poetry; “where the brooding spirit of life itself is and 
where summer may burst out in a moment.” 

If we would see Michelangelo’s nature struggling to attune 
itself aright, we must read the verse rather than gaze at the 
material work. There are moments when he comes so near 
Dante that we imagine it is the latter himself who speaks. 
This is especially felt when he sings of love and death, or 
when speaking of Florence and the political life of his country. 


HIS POETRY THE LONGINGS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


In the vigor and boldness of his lines is a hidden sweetness, 
as one critic aptly calls it, “‘ex forte dulcedo.” We can almost 
see the poet’s soul in the expression of his thoughts; it lingers 
for a moment, vanishes, comes stealing out from the black type, 
retreats into darkness, and leaves us standing in a sort of twi- 
light, uncertain of our thoughts and powerless to fathom his 
greatness. Not Art alone, as some one has said, but especially 
Poetry was the ladder upon which the “angels of his fancy 
were ever ascending and descending.” 
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We should know that at the time in which the poet lived 
nearly all educated persons in Italy wrote in verse; the son- 
net was the favorite form. What could be more natural than 
for a soul that saw beauty in everything to set free in words 
the drifting thoughts and cares, and the thousand longings of 
a human life? He seemed to feel that he could never express 
in material work what he felt and saw in his mental concep- 
tion. He could not bring himself to things of earth: “Non 
abassava gli occhi alle cose mortali” (he did not bend his eyes 
to mortal things). 


HIS INSPIRATIONS FROM DANTE. 


Michelangelo nourished himself with readings from Dante 
and Savonarola; yet through all his work we see only himself, 
for in the light of his own personality, which streamed through 
all he said or did, no other presence could live. He lingered 
in a dream-world of thought, and his work is shot through 
with contemplations of a high ideal. He was not simply an 
artist, not a mere dreamer of dreams, but a man whose heart 
was eager in sympathy and love for his fellow-man. <A brood- 
ing twilight of melancholy, sorrow, and sadness clung to him 
throughout his whole life. His brighter self was always in 
shadow ; peace was seldom his. I doubt if the light of con- 
tentment ever broke upon his soul; if it did, he saw it only as 
through a mist, as sometimes we see the burning west veiled 
by the downpour of summer showers. The fact that he suf- 
fered gives a charm to his verse, for it makes us feel that he 
was after all a man; and who of us will deny that from lips 
that have tasted sadness the sweetest and purest songs of life 
shall fall? 

I like to think of a poet as one who dwells among the 
people of his own land, singing the song of their lives, and 
dreaming in glow of their hearthstone. I would have him draw 
from the vibrant strings of his art such melody and charm as 
would lead me beyond the confines of material life, open for 
me a higher sphere, where the contemplation of a soul’s tu- 
mult, the pangs of regret, and the nameless longings of a 
thousand hearts may come in the peace and quiet of an in- 
finite world. Let him draw from the gloom and darkness, from 
the suffering and misery of human life, ideals of faith and 
love which may, in the calm light of hope, reach out into 
eternity. From his hand must come the storm and lightning, 
the rain and thunder of our lives; even the silent touch of an 
atmosphere should be present; but he must suggest also the 
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blue of summer skies, the greening spring, and the sunshine 
that is again to come. 

Shakspere did this, but he did more, for he seemed to have 
held in his hand a living heart; he felt its weakest beat, he 
breathed upon it, bruised it with love, crushed it with despair, 
tore it apart with passion—making of its life a transcription, 
at all times wonderful, now and then rising to the sublime. 
He was a child of nature; Michelangelo was a lover of mysti- 
cism. The creator of Lear took love as a theme and sounded 
every key; touched weird chords in minors, or rang out the 
full, deep tone of major strains. The hand that fashioned the 
“ Pieta ” sometimes struck such chords as might have come from 
“sweet bells out of tune,” for they were made up of the 
philosophy of the Commedia, the dreams of Plato, and the 
vagaries of a four-fold genius. The truest and most touching 
strains came from notes of piety, melancholy, and an intense 
love of art. How truly has it been said that Angelo stands 
like his owm grand Jeremias, “bowed down with the contem- 
plation of human wickedness and woe ”—weary, sad, patient, 
sublime ! 


THE MAN OF FOUR SOULS. 


The echoes of that so-called Reformation had drifted across 
the Alps, and had given rise to religious talks between the 
poet and her whom he calls “the force” that urged him on to 
heaven—Vittoria Colonna. The result of these conversations 
was the budding of his thoughts into blossoms of poetry. The 
fires of youth had long since been chilled, yet as an argument 
in many of his poems we find the sort of spiritual love which 
comes only from a holy affection, and to those alone who are 
pure of heart. 

In Italy they call him “ Uomo di quattro alme”—the man 
of four souls. The nation dearly reveres his name, for he 
proved to be a worthy son; and I think it is a characteristic 
of his people to love with a strength as deep as the bitterness 
of their hate; and still they allowed his reputation as a poet 
to rest for over two centuries on the work of an inferior mind. 
This is due to the classical spirit that came stealing out of the 
twelfth century. 

That ever-recurring period of the Renaissance, so complex, 
so interesting, and so little understood, gave rise, by its ten- 
dencies and achievements, to a rapid movement in every walk 
of life. Art became beautiful in the concrete, strange individu- 
alities arose, and intelligence and imagination strode forward 
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into the gloom of the future. The law that seemed to govern 
all work was the search for esthetic charm. People were ele- 
vated to and supported by those higher planes of thought 
and existence that sprang from a closer realization of ideals. 
The culture of the day had gathered itself into one complete 
and almost faultless type. The products of that movement, 
whether material or spiritual, were dignified and unique; and 
we find them, even in our age, exercising a direct influence 
upon the world of fine arts. 

Men felt, in the subtle touch of a classic atmosphere, a 
keen sense of the beautiful, and this feeling served to bind 
them closer in the relations of life. One art drifted into the 
realm of another, and from the diffusion’ of many excellences 
a more perfect type of civilization stood forth. The dreams of 
the philosopher were echoed in the songs of the poet; new 
lights and shadows flitted across the canvas sheet; the sculp- 
tured form took to itself fresh lines of grace; the influence of 
the Germans, the Lombards, and the Franks wore away, and 
the spirit of Greece and Rome again directed the hand of 
genius. The bold thought and rugged line were rounded off 
until they became refined and polished, even as Horace would 
have them—ad unguem facta. 

Men, looking on life. with clearer minds and with a more 
liberal spirit, sought hidden sources of intellectual enjoyment. 
The narrow channels of Art and Poetry were broadened, al- 
lowing the tide of revival to sweep into other ages, catching 
in its current the loosened work of genius. 

GILDING THE LILY. 

It was owing to this spirited movement, which shone through 
the Italian nature, that the great-nephew of Angelo deemed a 
reformation of his ancestor’s literary work an absolute neces- 
sity. “He rewrote,” says Pater, “the sonnets in part, and 
sometimes compressed two or more compositions into one, 
always losing something of the force and incisiveness of the 
original.” Indeed, the true lines are to the false what dia- 
monds are to broken quartz; the one flashes with all the lights 
of a setting sun, the other scarce reflects the subdued glow of 
twilight. In the two texts there is a great difference of ex- 
pression, strength, and boldness of thought. In one we see a 
rugged, stern, manly touch; the expression of ideas is per- 
sonal, the flashing thought is caught and held. The false lines 
are weak, shallow productions, moulded to suit the sentimental- 
ism of the age; they are soft and over-elegant, and all thoughts 
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that might offend politically are left out. We see the poet as 
through a heavy mist; we can never fully know him, for the 
work is not consistent with his character. We must look at 
Angelo in the light of sun-touched mountains, not in an at- 
mosphere that is burdened with the scent of exotic plants or 
loaded with the heavy odor of the locust-tree. He loved the 
pure, fresh air of his native hills; his thoughts were drawn 
from the blue deeps over his head, and were as bold and 
rugged as the white cliffs of the quarry wherein he worked. 

In one of his early sonnets Angelo says: 


“L’amor mi. prende, e la belta mi lega, 
La pieta, la mercé con dolci sguardi 
Ferma speranz’ al cor par che ne doni.” 


“ Love takes me captive; beauty binds my soul; 
Pity and mercy with their gentle eyes 

Wake in my heart a hope that cannot cheat.’ * 
HIS SOUL TOUCHES THE INFINITE. 

This love, however, was far from the worldly type; it was 
the enchantment of an ideal which dwelt in the sheer depths 
of his soul. The beauty that bound his heart with its golden 
chains was not of the sensual order; it was above all orders, 
it was infinite. Love and Beauty were for him a blending of 
truth with perfected goodness, and from this union sprang Art. 
He thought, as Guasti says, that the beautiful was nothing 
more than “a flowing out of the Eternal Beauty, as a river 
from a fountain.” He felt that the nearer man approached 
God, the closer he was to perfection; the more intimate his 
knowledge of the Creator, the better would he understand the 
scattered beauty of the material world. As Angelo became 
more sensitive and responsive to those higher forms of human 
life and nature, his mind soared upward in search of the inf- 
nite, which alone could quench its thirst. The accidents of na- 
ture bound down his spiritual self to things of earth, vainly 
trying to satisfy its cravings by feeding it with reflections of 
that “eterna belleza” which Guasti calls the fountain head of 
beauty. 

The spiritual natures of some men are so highly strung that 
a single strain of music will draw them away from all that is 
human, make them forget their surroundings, place them amid 
fields of snow and ice, or in the luxuriant growth of a Southern 
clime: sunrise and morning. light; the heat of day, the cool- 


* Translation by J. A. Symonds. 
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ing showers; sunset and starless night,—all these come stealing 
across such souls, when trembling notes from a master-hand 
ring out the song of life, or cry in the agony of death. Other 
natures, whose susceptibility to impressions has been deep and 
varied, catch the gleam and gloom of a life-time, the joys and 
sorrows of a day, to send them out again after many years in 
some work of art. It was to both classes that Angelo belonged. 
He saw beauty everywhere, his soul seemed to lean out into 
eternity that it might. feed itself with contemplations of the in- 
finite. 

What Michelangelo thought of Art may be found in this 
sonnet,* which is the only one that has not suffered from the 
touch of a lesser mind: 


“Non ha |’ ottimo artista alcun concetto, 
Ch’ un marmo solo in sé non circonscriva 
Col suo soverchio; e solo a quello arriva 
La man che ubbidisce all’ intelletto. 

Il man ch’ io fuggo, e’ 1 ben ch’ io mi prometto, 

In te, donna leggiadra, altera e diva, 
Tal si nasconde; e perch’ io pitt non viva, 
Contraria ho |’ arte al disiato effetto. 


“ Amor dunque non ha, né tua beltate, 
O durezza, o fortuna, o gran disdegno, 
Del mio mal colpa, o mio destino o sorte; 
Se dentro del tuo cor morte e pietate 
Porti in un tempo, e che ’l mio basso ingegno 
Non sappia, ardendo, trarne altro che morte.” 


“The best of artists hath no thought to show 
Which the rough stone in its superfluous shell 
Doth not include: to break the marble spell 
Is all the hand that serves the brain can do. 
The ill I shun, the good I seek, even so 
In thee, fair lady, proud, ineffable, 

Lies hidden: but the art I wield so well 
Works adverse to my wish, and lays me low. 


“Therefore, not love, nor thy transcendent face, 
Nor cruelty, nor fortune, nor disdain, 
Cause my mischance; nor fate, nor destiny: 


* Vide sonetti xv., Le Rime di Michelangelo Buonarroti, da Cesare Guasti. 


A complete exposition of this sonnet is found in the Lezione di Benedetto Varchi, which 
is included in Guasti’s edition, page Ixxxv. 
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Since in thy heart thou carriest death and grace 
Enclosed together, and my worthless brain 
Can draw forth only death to feed on me.” 






There is music, thought, and feeling in every line. Varchi, 
in speaking of this work before the Academy at Florence, said: 
“ Per maggiore e piii agevole intelligenza del soggetto di questo 
grave e dotto Sonetto, avemo a sapere, nobilissimi uditori, che 
niuno affetto, o vero accidente (qualunche egli sia), @ tanto 
universaie, e tanto comune a tutte le cose, quanto 1’ Amore.” 

The lines addressed to Dante are as rich in poetic thought 
and beauty as any in the literature of Italy. It may be inter- 
esting to note the difference in the two texts. The first quat- 
rain of the original is: 
















“Dal ciel discese, e col mortal suo, poi 
Che visto ebbe |’ inferno guisto e ’I pio, 

Ritornd vivo a contemplare Dio, 

Per dar di tutto il vero lume a noi.” 








“From Heaven his spirit came, and, robed in clay, 
The realms of justice and of mercy trod, 
Then rose, a living man, to gaze on God 
That He might make the Truth as clear as day.” 











Condivi has it thus: 
“ Dal mondo scese ai ciechi abissi, e poi 

Che |’ uno e I’ altro inferno vide, e a Dio, 

Scorto dal gran pensier, vivo salio, 

E ne dié in terra vero lume a noi.” 












It is in this sonnet that the poet says: 
“Né sare’ ’] premio tutto ’] mondo rio: 
Tu sol, che la creasti, esser quel puoi.” 







“ Not all the wicked world reward could be: 
Alone canst Thou who hast created him.” 







Some critic has justly compared this thought with the one 
found in Saint Augustine’s works: “ Tu fecisti nos ad te; et 
inquietum est: cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.” The idea 
is also found in the Jmitation: “I am able to reward thee 
above all measure and degree.”’ 

Michelangelo, like his great countryman Dante, sang in 
exile. Both men loved their native city. When the siege of 
Florence was raised by the treachery of Baglioni; when Ales- 
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sandro de’ Medici marched through the Roman gate, and ene- 
mies had conquered, then it was that the poet, brooding in 
silence over the wrongs of his city, turned wholly to Art and 
Poetry, seeking rest and finding none. If you would fully 
know him, gaze at his 7hinker of San Lorenzo, and repeat with 
its creator : 


“ Ohimé, ohimé! pur reiterando 
Vo ’l mio passato tempo, e non ritrovo, 
In tutto, un giorno che sia stato mio. 
Le fallaci speranze e ’] van desio, 
Piangendo, amando, ardendo e sospirando, 
(Ch’ effetto alcun mortal non mi é pid’ nuovo) 
M’ hanno tenuto; ond’ il conosco, e provo.” 


“ Alas, alas! when I, retracing, 
O’er the drifting past bewildered go, 
I do not find in all one day my own, 
False hopes and vain desires enchained me so. 


“ Weeping, loving, burning, sighing, 
No mood upon a human heart can call 
That will to mine appear an utter stranger, 
Since I, for long, have known and felt them all.” 


Turn to his Day, upon the sarcophagus below, and watch, in 
the spirit of a chiselled form, the undying energy of a genius 
struggling against despair. Stand before the figure of Might, 
that seems asleep in dreams—for its maker thought : 


“’Tis well to slumber, best to be of stone, 
While shame endures and Florence is not free ’’— 


and see therein the longing of a soul to be at rest. And still 
we read: 
“ Destala, se nol credi, e parleratti’”’; * 
“ Wake it, if still in doubt: ’twill speak to thee”; 


as though the poet longed for Florence as he once knew her, 
longed for his youth, his steady hand, and the brighter dreams ; 
but in vain, for the flowers of one year die for ever, and the 
thrush that now sings in the tangled copse will never return. 
We feel that in those days, for him, sunshine never fell; and 
that already the creeping shadows of night were lengthening out 
into the blackness of death. 


* From a quatrain found near Angelo’s statue ‘‘ La Notte.’’ 
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It was not in Art alone that the exile left his thoughts; 
all the regrets, indignations, hopes, and fears that touched his 
heart found an outlet in the trembling song that passed his 
lips. His madrigals are tinged with the sufferings of a human 
soul. 

“ Ritorni a’ nostri pianti 
Il sol degli occhi tuo’, che par che schivi 
Chi del suo dono in tal miseria é nato.”* 


“Give back to streaming eyes the daylight of thy face, 
That seems to shun those who must live defrauded of their 


bliss.” 


Such was the plaintive appeal that his heart made to its lost 
Florence. 

The music of the Italian tongue is almost denied to our 
ear. We can no more catch the full strain of a terza rima in 
the Divina Commedia than we can justly appreciate the full 
harmony of a Ciceronian period. The English language is 
strong and expressive, and wonderful effects have been pro- 
duced by it in the hands of Shelley, Keats, and Shakspere. It 
is full of life and motion. Dante, who completed the work of 
Saint Francis of Assisi in the formation of a national language, 
uses the Italian tongue more like a sturdy Goth of the North 
than a native of Florence. Michelangelo is equally as strong, 
though at times less clear and polished. His mind outstrips 
his pen, leaving the thought to be rounded out by the reader 
himself. 

In speaking of the death of his father the poet says: 


“Non é, com’ alcun crede, morte il peggio 
A chi Il’ ultimo di tranciende al primo, 
Per grazia, eterno appresso al divin seggio ; 
Dove, Die grazia, ti prossummo e stimo, 
E spero di veder, se '] freddo core 
Mie ragion traggie dal terrestre limo.” 


This poem is especially beautiful for its Christian thought 
and belief. It may be freely translated : 

“No. Death is not, as some think, the worst of evils, if, by 
God’s goodness, our last day on earth goes to join itself to 
eternal life in heaven; where I believe you are by the mercy 
of God, and where I hope to see you once again, if reason 
draw from the mud of earthly passions my chilled heart.” 


* Vide Guasti’s edition, page 297, capitolo 3, ‘‘ In morte di Lodovico Buonarroti.” 
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The mind of the poet often turned to religious subjects, 
and his thoughts, drifting out into the ways of God, filled his 
soul with aspirations, loaded his heart with sorrow, and lifted 
his mind from things of earth to changeless dreams of eternity. 
“Touching and beautiful,” says one writer, “are the religious 
sonnets of Angelo, for they show how, in the light which 
streamed from the other world as he neared its confines, he 
judged rigorously of the failings and imperfections of a life 
which, in its purity and austerity, appeared to his contempor- 
aries severe and holy and exemplary, as indeed it was.’”’ What 
is there more touching than this prayer, coming from a once 
strong and sturdy nature, which is now broken beneath the 
weight of sorrowing years ? 


“Non basta, Signor mio, che tu m’ invogli 
Di ritornar 14 dove |’ alma sia, 
Non come prima di nulla, creata. 
Anzi che del mortal la privi e spogli, 
Prego m’ ammezzi |’ alta e erta via, 
E fie piu chiara e certa la tornata.” * 


Even in the translation, which rubs off much of the pristine 
beauty, the thought is high and noble, worthy of the heart from 
which it came: 


“’Tis not enough, dear Lord, to make me yearn 
For that celestial home, where yet my soul 
May be new made, and not, as erst, of naught ; 
Nay, ere Thou strip her mortal vestment, turn 
My steps toward the steep ascent, that whole 
And pure before thy face she may be brought.” 


When old age had come upon him, and the gales of a stern 
life had wrenched the spars, and had torn in shreds the sails 
of his little bark, then it was that he turned to his Maker to 
find protection and a peaceful harbor: 


“Scarco d’ un’ importuna e grave salma, 
Signor mio caro, e dal mondo disciolto, 
Qual fragil legno, a te stance mi volto 
Dall’ orribil procella in dolce calma.” + 


“Freed from a burden sore and grievous band, 
Dear Lord, and from this wearying world untied, 


* Vide Guasti’s edition, page 238, sonetti Ixx, 
+ Ibid., sonetti Ixxiii., page 241. 
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Like a frail bark I turn me to Thy side, 
As from a fierce storm to a tranquil land.” 


The prayer that trembled on his lips in old age was: 


“Teach me to hate the world, so little worth, 
And all the holy things I once did prize, 
That endless life, not death, may be my wage.” 


When his hold on outward things was loosened, and he 
drew nearer the light of another world, he said: 


“ The impassioned fantasy that, vague and vast, 
Made Art an idol and a king to me, 
Was an illusion, and but vanity 
Were the desires that lured me and harassed.” 


It is while studying the works of such a genius as Michel- 
angelo that the reader feels the flight of time, and understands 
the expressionless formula of beauty. He is drawn aside from 
the pushing, surging crowds in commonplace life, and stands in 
a world of dreams, where the silent touch of atmosphere is no 
more; where thought alone can live; where all types are 
gathered into one being; where all beauty rests in a single 
point—the centre of the rose of Dante—where “all the good 
that will may covet there is summ’d; and all, elsewhere defec- 
tive found, complete,” 

Although living in an age of moral dissolution and religious 
apostasy, Angelo kept his heart pure and clean; a man of 
charity and piety, mindful of his last end, for he often said: 
“Bisogna pensare alla morte. Questo pensiero @ solo quello 
che ci fa riconoscere noi medisimi, che ci mantiene in noi 
uniti” (We ought to think of death. This thought is the only 
one that makes us remember what we are, that keeps us at 
unity with ourselves). He was like to Euphranor, of whom 
Quintilian writes: “Admirandum facit, quod et ceteris optimis 
studiis inter przecipuos et pingendi fingendique idem mirus 
artifex fuit.” Angelo, however, was more than this; he was, 
in the words of Guasti, the “grandi assertori del domma catto- 
lica nella poesia, nella scienza, e nell’ arte.” He was a Chris- 
tian philosopher and poet, to whom beauty and excellence 
were things of another sphere; a man that rose by means of 
material agencies, which are but steps, to the contemplation 
of the great Ideal Himself—the Changeless God. 
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AN INDIAN CLERGY IMPOSSIBLE. 


FREDERIC EBERSCHWEILER, S.J., 
(Fort Belknap Indian Agency.) 


me HE anonymous writer of the article “ Native 
Indian Vocations” in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
June, 1897, shows the wondrous courage of a 
knight who arises alone against a whole army, 
= § when he boldly declares the missionaries of the 
last four hundred years guilty of having disregarded the practice 
of the apostles and of the church regarding native vocations. 
I do not indignantly exclaim that such a judgment is a rash 
and insolent calumny against a venerable body of apostolic 
workers among whom are heroes, saints, and martyrs, but will 
prove only that it is a theory which evaporates into the clouds 
before the dry reality. 
Both parties admit that the Indians have not, and never had, 
a native clergy. The missionaries living among them assert 
that the cause of this fact is a deficiency of Indians called to 
the priesthood, and give their reasons for such lack of vocations. 
But the far-distant theorist, sitting at his desk, considers the 
missionaries color-blind in regard to native vocations and as 
stubbornly opposed to them, and proposes, by recent theories, 
founded on the scientific investigations of our more enlightened 
and less credulous age, to prove infallibly that there are and 
must be a_ sufficient number of Indian vocations for an 
Indian hierarchy and clergy. 


THE MISSIONARIES THE FRIENDS OF NATIVE VOCATIONS. 


I desire to show that the missionaries are not the enemies 
but the friends of native vocations, and that nobody, without 
presumptuously hoping for the miracles of an extraordinary pro- 
vidence, can but expect a great scarcity of Indian vocations. 


I. 


“Our Holy Father, Leo XIII., says in his encyclical on the 
church in India: ‘The Catholic faith in the Indies will never 


NOTE.—The article is published in answer to a paper on “‘ Native Indian Vocations ” 
printed in the June number of this Magazine. We are only anxious to have the question 
thoroughly discussed.—Ep. CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. 
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have a sure defence, its propagation in the future will not be 
sufficiently guaranteed, as long as there is a lack of ministers 
chosen from the natives of the country.’ . . . Leo XIII. 
points out the danger of entrusting anywhere, to. a foreign 
clergy, the spiritual direction of those whose character and 
environment none but natives can rightly understand. 

None of the force and appositeness of the lesson is lost when 
it is applied to the church in America.” 

These passages, cited from the mentioned article, express 
the convictions of all missionaries, 

But, strange to say, although our author writes: “ All mis- 
sionaries agree that the establishment of a native clergy, had it 
been possible, would have produced the most satisfactory 
results, and it has been evident from the beginning that with- 
out it success would not be possible”; he nevertheless clings 
to the theory that the founding of a native clergy amongst the 
Indians would have been possible but for an established policy 
of their missionaries against it. 

He might just as well discover a like pernicious policy in 
the bishops in whose dioceses the Indian Reservation lie, and 
in the American hierarchy which, for the last four centuries, 
found it impossible to establish a native clergy for the white 
Americans and was obliged to adopt priests born in foreign 
lands. Who could refrain from smiling at a theorizer who 
should accuse miners of an established policy against gold-find- 
ing, because they could not find any gold in a certain distant 
place which his beloved theories proved to be full of the 
precious metal ? 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN INDIA DID FOSTER A 
NATIVE CLERGY. 

The religious orders which sent the missionaries to the 
Indies always, by their very nature, fostered higher vocations, 
and their colleges furnished numberless native candidates for 
the priesthood to every civilized land. But, behold, their 
members lose this apostolic spirit as soon as apostolic zeal 
carries them into uncivilized countries! “ They never encourage 
their converts to rise above the path of the precepts,” but 
oppose native vocations, frustrating the establishment of any 
native hierarchy and clergy. For four hundred years, then, they 
have failed to notice the terrible sinfulness of resisting God's 
grace in any person in whom it works, and its disastrous effects 
in ruining their own missions. 
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The priest is appointed by God to discern and favor the 
works of grace, and is therein assisted by the sacramental 
effects of his ordination. He is also the most competent natural 
judge in whatever relates to vocations, since he is not only 
taught all about them in his course in moral theology, but has 
also experienced the working of a higher calling in himself. 
Through all Christian ages he has been able to discover them 
without having to/wait for the light emanating from the latest 
theories regarding the qualifications of the respective nations 
to which those called of God belonged. The missionary priest 
knows the Indians, not only by theory but by such expe- 
riences with them as show him clearly what they are in reality. 
Theories about the qualifications of the Greeks would have 
seemed to show that they could not possibly fail to drive the 
new Xerxes, the Sultan, over the Hellespont into Asia! The 
Indians, unlike the Greeks, have not even a history from which 
conclusions can be drawn. Is it not, then, rather child-like 
credulity to believe that the Indian missionary priest is want- 
ing in ability to find vocations through want of the light 
thrown by the discoveries of our proud age? 

The missionary priest is not only the most competent judge 
of the vocations of the persons before him whose natural and 
supernatural dispositions he examines, but, being their most in- 
terested seeker, he is also their surest finder and fosterer. What 
else could keep him in the wilderness with the savages, in hard- 
ships and privations, but his desire to establish Christ’s all-saving 
religion amongst them on the best foundation? Seeing more 
clearly than anybody. else that a native clergy, secular and 
regular, according to God’s calling, would be the surest safe- 
guard of their faith, he will, in defiance of the greatest obsta- 
cles, seek after vocations and guide them to the priesthood. 
What jubilation would fill his heart if he could leave his tribe 
to a priest of its own blood, and like an apostle go on to 
carry the gospel from nation to nation. But, alas! what he 
eagerly seeks is wanting. He must quell his aspirations and 
stay with the same few Indians in an exile-like reserve forty 
miles square, more or less, and be very glad if he succeeds 
in getting a few native catechists. 

The natural and the established policy among missionaries is 
to favor native vocations. Only a miracle could have changed 
it into the contrary; a miracle which the Holy Ghost would not 
and the devil could not have performed. 
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THERE HAVE BEEN NO VOCATIONS TO FOSTER. 


But vocations are a special work of God’s natural and super- 
natural providence: “ Neither doth any man take the honor to 
himself, but he that is called by God, as Aaron was” (Heb. v. 
4). And God does not work in vain and leave unfinished what 
he commences; gui dedit velle, dabit et perficere. Who does 
not, then, shudder at the following statement, really the logical 
outcome of our adversary’s theory: During four centuries the 
Holy Ghost called many natives of heathen lands to the priest- 
hood, and in the meantime made it impossible for them to 
follow his call and become priests, by sending them missiona- 
ries who were opposed to native vocations, instead of men en- 
lightened enough to find and favor these inestimable gifts of 
his grace! Could the Holy Ghost, during that long period, 
have failed to guide his church at work among the heathen in 
a most serious matter, in which its effective help would have 
been absolutely necessary? Never! 


II. 


Whoever opines that there could have been anything but a 
great want of vocations amongst the Indians must suppose a 
miraculous, extraordinary providence of God toward them in 
the last four centuries. 


THEY GROW ON THE HEIGHTS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Although even the most correct theory as to the natural 
qualifications of a nation cannot conclusively prove the exist- 
ence, scarcity, or abundance of vocations, since these are free 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, guz spirat ubi vult, nevertheless these 
presuppose the highest endowments of nature in their subjects, 
of whatever nation they may be. God’s natural and super- 
natural providence will, in his own inscrutable ways, provide for 
the sufficient number of vocations for the priesthood which 
Christ instituted; and the church, obeying the precept of the 
Holy Ghost, given her by the apostles, who themselves ob- 
served it perfectly: “Impose not hands lightly on any man, 
neither be partaker of other men’s sins” (I. Tim. v. 22), is ex- 
ceedingly careful not to ordain unfit and unworthy subjects, 
but men of whose vocation and preparation for her Holy 
Orders she is thoroughly satisfied. What an admirable show 
of a lengthy preparation of the chosen ones does that magnifi- 
cent Titulus V., De clericorum educatione et instructione, of the 
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Third Plenary Council, require from the church in America! 
To be fitted for the almost divine office of priesthood, whose 
: requirements the Bible and the holy fathers extol so highly, 
) candidates must, after the long studies in the schools and col- 
leges, finally complete a difficult course of philosophy and 
; theology in the seminaries, and must also have acquired such 
5 virtuous habits. that they will preach Christ not only by word 
but also by example. Is the ordinary vocation to the priest- 
hood not a flower that grows only on the heights of civil- 
: ization? Can it reasonably be expected to be plentiful in the 
; depth of savagedom ? 

Want of money also made the founding of colleges and 
seminaries amongst the Indians impossible, and now has even 
caused the closing of some of their Catholic schools, so indis- 
pensable for the Christian education of the children. Want of 
money has made it impossible for many a talented white boy 

to visit higher institutions. Does that reason not also hold 
good for the poor Indian boy, who had to be transported to 
a far-off college of the whites? 

But neither the foundation of all the necessary lower and 
higher schools and seminaries in the United States, nor the 
sending of American students to the universities of Rome and 
other European cities, could, up to this day, have made the 
establishment of a native clergy for the negroes and whites of 
America possible. Who would, then, not consider the mission- 
aries as visionaries if they earnestly believed in the possibility 
of the establishment of a native clergy for the red men? 

The author of the article we dispute takes all difficulties 
out of the way by miraculously changing the four last centu- 
ries, wherein a long natural preparation has had to take place, 
into the first century of the apostles, wherein a short, wonder- 
ful, extraordinary preparation often occurred. 


IN APOSTOLIC TIMES. 





At the time of the foundation of the church the Holy 
Ghost wonderfully provided for her hierarchy, because without 
it she could have no existence. He called numbers of converts 
to the priesthood and prepared them for it at once, as far as 
needed, so that they suddenly possessed all the knowledge 
and virtue which can now only be gained by much lengthy 
preparation; as he did pre-eminently with the apostles ard 
disciples on Pentecost. The apostles, requiring the same quali- 
fications for the priesthood which the church requires to-day, 
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had still the established policy of not imposing hands lightly 
on any men, but of ordaining only “men of good reputation, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom” (Acts vi. 3). Such men 
could easily be found among the numerous faithful of whom 
it is written: “The Holy Ghost came upon them, and they 
spoke with tongues and prophesied ” (Acts xix. 6, x. 44, iv. 31). 
How quickly and gladly would the missionaries of the four 
hundred years passed have established a native hierarchy and 
clergy in all their missions, if God had made it possible by 
miracles! But he did not send that extraordinary help, because 
the church’s very existence no longer depends on the miracu- 
lous multiplication of her hierarchy. The foundation of the 
priesthood was effected by an extraordinary providence, but 
its multiplication has to follow the natural course of an or- 
dinary providence. 

Our missionaries go to savages, the apostles went chiefly to 
nations more or less civilized. The apostles, travelling without 
steamers and railroads, could in their short life scarcely have 
found the time to found the church except in the civilized 
world. The Jews were highly civilized, the civilization of the 
ancient empires had not died out, and that of the Greeks and 
Romans was far spread through the world-empire of Rome. 
Thus, while the Indian missionaries found only savages, the 
apostles found highly cultivated men, in Rome, Athens, and 
numberless other places, whose final preparation required but 
little time. This holds good in particular for the Jewish priests, 
of whom “a great multitude obeyed the faith” (Acts vi. 7), and 
for the Jews in Palestine and all countries of the then known 
world, and for their foreign proselytes studying in Jerusalem. 
“ Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men out 
of every nation under heaven; . . . they were all amazed 
and wondered, saying: How have we heard, every man our 
own tongue wherein we were born? Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Judea, and Cappa- 
docia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, Egypt, and 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews 
also and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians ” (Acts ii. 5-11). Three 
thousand of those who witnessed the wonders of the Holy 
Ghost on Pentecost were baptized on that same day; many 
more of the proselytes must have been converted in Jerusalem 
before its destruction. One might say that God’s providence 
gave the apostles the very best opportunity to provide, from 
Sion alone, “every nation under heaven” with a native clergy. 
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It scarcely needs to be remarked that the apostles did 
not exclusively aim at establishing a native priesthood every- 
where, but also sent their disciples as foreigners to foreign 
lands, just as they themselves were by Christ sent as foreign- 
ers to all nations. 


THE GOVERNMENT TREATS INDIANS AS CHILDREN. 


Again, none of the Indian tribes: has been destined to be- 
come a real civilized, Christian nation. During the last four 
centuries the whites deprived each and all of independence. 
How many were exterminated! In the United States the re- 
duction of the reservations will go on until all Indians will 
have become American citizens and amalgamated with the 
white men. The remnant parcels of the tribes are now kept 
in reservations as children under age, whose guardian, Uncle 
Sam, is accountable for his guardianship to but himself. No 
Indian can leave his reserve for a visit without a permit; the 
chiefs are stripped of even the shadow of authority. No town 
in the world is so thoroughly dispossessed of self-government 
as a reservation. With all its show of fostering natural bents, 
the government does not dream of such a thing as holding the 
best civilized Indian in the United States fit for any responsi- 
ble office in his own agency. From this policy of a govern- 
ment whose wisdom its admirers extol to the stars, we might 
also infer that no Indian could have a vocation for any eccle- 
siastical office of the priesthood. 

The unity and order of the church government admits but 
one hierarchy for the United States over all its nationalities, 
the Indians included. He who would vainly theorize about an 
Indian hierarchy, has also to defend Irish, German, French, 
Polish hierarchies in our country. 

The author will insist that the policy and principle men- 
tioned in the Pope’s encyclical to India must at least be put 
in practice so far as it possibly can be done, and that conse- 
quently the Indians, though they are ruled by the United 
States, must have their native priests, of which those who are 
fit for a bishopric must have the same chance to be admitted 
into the American hierarchy as the white ones. Indeed, only 
a perverse policy, contrary to native vocations, can refuse this 
favor as a right to any nationality of any color! The only 
practical question in our case is this: Can the red race pro- 
duce its own clergy? It is impossible. 
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INDIAN TRIBES TOTALLY DIFFERENT. 


It is as fundamental a mistake to hold the Indian race 
one nationality as to consider the Caucasian race as one single 
nation. The red tribes of America are as different one from 
another, or as hostile one against another, as the nations of 
Europe are. St. Piegan—priest—would be as far from being a 
native priest to the Sioux as a French abbé is from being a 
native to the German Catholics of Berlin. 

Nations are ordinarily distinguished by their language. 
Now, the divers Indian tribes speak as many divers tongues as 
do the European nationalities, and will not adopt the language 
of their conquerors. Here in the Fort Belknap Reserve are 
two dissimilar tribes, the Assiniboines of Canadian and the 
Gros-Ventres of Mexican origin. Their languages differ more 
from each other than does German from Italian. Gratia non 
destruit naturam. The Holy Ghost uses the natural conditions 
of his own creatures as the very best means for his higher 
ends; therefore he does not reduce the languages to a greater 
union, but wills that all people praise and worship him in 
their mother-tongue so long as it is the dearest to them, and, 
as the prayer of the church expresses it, uses the diversity of 
languages (per diversitatem linguarum) as the very means to 
unite all nations in the unity of faith. Therefore, he worked 
the great miracle of giving the apostles the gift of all lan- 
guages; he did not give them only that of the Latin tongue 
for the Roman Empire, but also that of the diverse tongues of 
the nations under the Roman government. Therefore, the 
church prescribes in this country, n. 147, Third Plenary Coun- 
cil Baltimore, that each candidate for the priesthood must, 
besides the English, learn at least one of the foreign languages, 
namely, that whose use his bishop judges to be the most needed 
in his diocese. Therefore, parishes for the different nationali- 
ties are established wherever it can be done, and Rome does 
not, where a choice is possible, acknowledge the right of joining 
parishes in which the language of the country is in use, except 
to such American-born children of age and immigrated families 
as know the English and freely desire it themselves. There- 
fore, the Indian missionaries, far from having the un-Christian, 
exasperating policy of being hostile to the mother-tongue of 
those confided to them, teach them in their own beloved 
language, and would be overjoyed if native priests, who could 
do it so much better, should ever replace them. Vain desires! 
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In order to get a priesthood and sisterhood speaking its na- 
tive tongue, each reservation would have to have its own native 
vocations. For, each reserve is a-caste of its own, surrounded 
by whites, is one hundred miles distant from the others, and the 
nationality and language of the one is absolutely different from 
that of the other. 

An Indian reserve and the United States have each propor- 
tionately the same number of heathen, but the reserve is 
naturally a hundred times less fertile ground for the flower of 
a priestly vocation than is America with its boasted civiliza- 
tion, riches, and institutions. Now, in the United States there 
are, in round numbers, ten thousand priests against seven mil- 
lion inhabitants, or one priest against seven thousand Ameri- 
cans. Perhaps much less than ten per cent. of the priests are 
native citizens; that would be one native priest against more 
than seventy thousand inhabitants. The expectation, then, of 
finding one single vocation in a reservation of seven thousand 
Indians were already utterly exorbitant. But there does 
not even exist a reservation with such a great number of 
Indians. 

Suppose my Assiniboines and Gros-Ventres asked me to help 
them to get each a priest of their own tribe. I should answer 
thus: “ My dearest friends, I cannot make black-robes out of 
nothing. You must seek for some clever Assiniboine and Gros- 
Ventres boys who would like to become black-robes. Each of 
your two tribes counts only seven hundred Indians; if you can- 
not find more such boys as will finally become black-robes than 
the big white tribe finds on this side and on the other side of 
the great water, you will only find one-tenth part of such a boy. 
But pray to the Great Spirit; perhaps he will let you find 
two whole boys, and you bring them to me; I will send them 
away to a school, and hope that after some years they will be 
your black-robes.” They will reply: ‘‘No; we cannot let them 
gO away; our boys are not strong as we were when we hunted 
the buffalo that is gone for ever. We and they will become 
sick when we do not see each other, and they will die; they 
cannot live in a strange land with strangers.” 

If anybody still dreams of an Indian clergy, let him apply 
the proportion of one vocation among seven thousand Indians 
to each reserve—it should be one amongst seven hundred thou- 
sand—then he will awake and wonder to discover what strange 
views imagination can produce when the eyes are closed to the 
realities of life. 
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I will not further discuss utopian impossibilities, but finish 
by briefly discussing real possibilities. 

The buffalo being extirpated, the Indians are no more the 
nomadic hunters whom the missionaries could find together in 
camps or villages, grouped under chiefs. A reservation has no 
cities or towns; it is, for the missionary, a parish of would-be 
farmers irregularly spread over an area forty miles square, more 
or less. The necessity of a parish church, where the Indians 
can assemble, and of a parish boarding-school, in each reserve 
is self-evident. The Protestant sects do not need to build and 
sustain Indian schools for their purposes; they cannot have 
better ones than the government schools which are under their 
influence. But, since it is not allowed to Catholics to send their 
children to the public schools, except in cases of necessity and 
on the condition that there is no danger to their children’s 
faith and morals, and that they themselves supply the failing 
religious teaching and training, how indispensable are Catholic 
schools for Indian children, who, only collected in them, can be 
rightly prepared for Baptism, Confession, Communion, and 
Confirmation ! 

The white Catholic American can materially and spiritually 
help himself in his religious wants, but the red Catholic Ameri- 
can is absolutely helpless and entirely dependent on the help of 
his brother. Would it not be criminal to dampen the apostolic 
charity of the faithful towards the Indians, especially in our 
days, in which our archbishops exhort them to greater generos- 
ity in assisting the mission-schools, of which some already had 
to be closed for want of money ? 

The ten million Catholics of America should be able to bet- 
ter sustain the apostolic work for the conversion of heathens in 
their own country. The missionary’s work, so highly appreciated 
by the church, is that of the shepherd who leaves the ninety- 
nine sheep in order to find the one lost in the desert. If he 
is so generously assisted by benefactors that his little parish 
can flourish as well as the gieat ones of the numerous white 
flock, he also may, like some pastors of the whites, become so 
happy as to find and foster ‘“‘ Native Vocations.” 




















ANTWERP FROM THE RIVER SCHELDT. 


IN CATHOLIC FLANDERS. 


BY REV. J. D. O’DONNELL. 


OUT the first sight that presents itself to the 

eye as the boat skims through the yellow waters 

of the Scheldt is the spire of the far-famed Ca- 

thedral of Antwerp; it can be seen at a distance 

of some twenty miles down the turgid waters, 
clearly outlined against the blue sky. 

It was our first trip from home, and we suffered miserably 
from that unspeakable sickness, mal de mer. It was nearing 
six by the clock as we arose after a restless sleep. The even- 
ing previous we had left the romantic old port of Harwich 
brimful of good humor and thoroughly enjoying the cool sea- 
breeze that swept over the deck. But as we crept further and 
further into the choppy waves of the North Sea, and the vessel 
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heaved and plunged like a frightened thing, now breasting the 
seething surge, again diving through the trough of the waves, we 
felt how completely we were at the mercy of that rolling, sound- 
ing, God-obeying sea. It soon blew a perfect gale, and we had 
perforce to abandon the deck and retire to our apartments for 
the night. The journey from Harwich to Antwerp generally 
takes about twelve hours, but despite the gale we made it in 
less than that time. 

The refreshing breeze blowing in from the Belgian meadow- 
lands completely recuperated our drooping spirits in the morn- 
ing, and the drive down the river in sight of the old town of 
Antwerp turned our thoughts to other days, when its quays and 
harbors were filled to overflowing with the merchandise of the 
world, and its streets wore a more cosmopolitan aspect than 
they do to-day. Those were the days of which Longfellow so 
beautifully sings: 


“TI beheld the pageant splendid, that adorned those days of 
old ; 

Stately dames like queens attended, knights who bore the 
Fleece of Gold; 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp and 
ease.” 


Belgium, which derives its name from the old inhabitants, 
the Belgz, possesses one of the most checkered histories of 
any country in Europe. For a time it belonged to Spain, then 
to Austria; in 1795 it was conquered by the French, and at 
the peace of 1814 was joined to Holland, and finally declared 
an independent kingdom in 1830. Belgium may be said to 
be divided into two great parts, the Flemish and French- 
speaking provinces. A great. rivalry exists between the Flem- 
ings and Walloons, or French (fatozs) speaking race. The Flem- 
ings rather despise the Walloons and treat them as an inferior 
race. This often leads to stormy scenes, as was the case a few 
months ago when the Flemish party demanded equal rights, 
and justly so, in the Senate for the Flemish language as the 
French. 

The Flanders of the present day is but a portion of a once 
extensive territory, parts of which now belong to France, others 
to Holland. The Flemings are fond of tracing their origin to 
the ancient inhabitants of that part of Europe, the Nervii, the 
bitterest and most stubborn foes of Czsar, whom he was wont 
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to style “ for- 
tissimi in ar- 
mis.” It was, 
however, on- 
ly in the 
seventh cen- 
tury that the 
name Flan- 
ders appear- 
ed for the 
first time. 
Towards the 
end of the 
fourteenth and at the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, Flan- 
ders exercised a powerful influence on the world. Such was its 
splendor and prosperity that when Philip the Fair, King of 
France, visited the city of Bruges, his queen was so astonished 
at the magnificence of its ladies that she exclaimed: “ Je croyais 
étre seule reine ici, mais il parait que ceux de Flandre qui se 
trouvent dans nos prisons sont tous des princes, car leurs 
femmes sont habillées comme des princesses et des reines.” 
From the sixteenth to the eighteenth, and even the nine- 
teenth centuries Flanders suffered considerably from the hostile 
armies that plundered its 
flourishing cities, destroyed 
its manufactures, and laid 
waste its fertile plains. So 
much so, indeed, have the 
armies of Europe made it 














their battle-field, that it has been aptly styled the “cockpit 
of Europe.” Its streets and meadows, from Antwerp to Ypres, 
from Courtrai to Ghent, from Fontenoy to Waterloo, have been 
reddened time and again with the blood of foreign nations, all 
striving for mastery. 
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Christianity was very little 
known in Flanders until St. Vic- 
tricius appeared, like an angel of 
light, towards the close of the 
fourth century. ‘ Then,” to use 
the words of his contemporary, 
St. Paulinus, “that savage land, 
with its wild wastes and arid 
plains, became a smiling garden. 
The name of Christ resounded 
on all sides; there was scarcely 
one amongst that fierce people 
who did not worship the one 
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true God. Churches were erected; monasteries were built; 
towns, plains, isles, forests were peopled with saints; in a word, 
idolatry was abolished and the reign of Christ proclaimed.” 
Flanders, like all countries of Europe about this time, was 
much harassed by the incursions of barbarians. They bore down 
from the North, pillaging and plundering, uprooting and chang- 
ing the face of the earth, so that in a short time the seeds of 
Christianity set by St. Victricius began to wither away and the 
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people needed another teacher and guide. He came in the 
person of St. Aimée, or Amandus. St. Amandus is another of 
the many saints whom the Flemings specially honor and in- 
voke. Although consecrated bishop, he was not attached to 
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any particular see, his office being rather to preach the Gospel 
to unbelievers. Accordingly, we find him in the territory around 
Ghent preaching the truths of Christianity, and with so much 
success that crowds came to receive baptism at his hands. St. 
Amandus built several churches, some of which still survive the 
ravages of time; he also founded two monasteries at Ghent, one 
of which, St. Peter’s, has been erected into a cathedral since 
1559, when Ghent became an episcopal see. 

But it is principally to St. Eloi that Flanders owes its con- 
version. St. Eloi was consecrated Bishop of Rouen in 640. St. 
Amandus had planted the faith in the neighborhood of Ghent, 
but St. Eloi did not confine his attention to any one place; 
he travelled through the length and breadth of the land, guiding 
and teaching, and we are told that though the people were of 
so savage a nature that at every instant they were ready to 
tear him in pieces, yet by his noble self-sacrifice, his patience, 
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his kindness and zeal, he won their fierce hearts, and lived long 
enough to see them all truly Christian and truly Catholic. 
Contemporary with these two saints were Sts. Livin and Omer. 
Besides these, numerous other saints are honored in Flanders; 
this can be seen from the many shrines scattered through 
the country, by the wayside, in the depth of the forest, in the 
quiet valley. These little shrines attest the fervor, the piety 
and devotion, of this thoroughly Catholic people, who hold them 
in the greatest veneration, no one ever passing them by with- 
out saying a silent prayer or raising the hat with reverence and 
devotion. Numbers of these shrines are erected to the Blessed 
Virgin, for Flanders seems to be_especially devoted to the 
Mother of God. The lines of the American poet are equally 
applicable to this fair land as to Italia of the blue skies: 


“This is indeed the Blessed Mary’s land, 
Virgin and Mother of our dear Redeemer! 
All hearts are touched and softened at her name; 
Alike the bandit of the bloody hand, 
The priest, the prince; the scholar and the peasant; 
The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 
Pay homage to her as one ever present.” 


A strange feeling of sadness comes over the pilgrim on 
meeting with these mementos of a people’s love. The mind 
instantly goes back to the ages when the spirit of faith and 
devotion to the Vicar of Christ were the characteristic marks 
of all the nations of Europe, and the “light” of the Reforma- 
tion had not beamed on poor misguided and misgoverned Europe. 

What impresses one also with the thoroughly Catholic spirit 
of this people is the number of large crosses and statues of the 
Blessed Virgin, and of well-known saints, that meet the eye 
at the corners of streets and over private houses; and in the 
halls of the rich or cottages of the poor are generally seen 
some of those beautiful old religious paintings for which Bel- 
gium has become famous. 

But it is in the daily life of the people that one truly sees 
that grand, ennobling spirit of Catholicity that shines through 
all their work. Young and old attend Mass on Sunday, and if 
there is an opportunity of hearing a week-day Mass, all who 
can assist with a fervor and devotion worthy the early ages of 
the church. At the noon-tide hour and vesper eve, when the 
Angelus bell rings out through the dreamy air, hearts and 
minds are raised up to God in silent prayer. 
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There is no danger of disre- 
spect to the Blessed Sacrament 
in Flanders; it is carried pub- 
licly to “sick-calls”” in the most 
crowded streets. The priest, 
robed in surplice, stole, and veil, 
bearing the Holy of Holies, 
walks with uncovered head to the 
sick-room, preced- 
ed by two acolytes 
with lighted ta- 
pers, one of them 
at intervals ring- 
ing a little bell to 
warn the people. 
The sound is well 
known, and at its 
first tinkling all 
work ceases; peo- 


ple come to their doors, wagons, carriages are stopped, and all 
bow down to adore the passing Saviour. 
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Often has the writer 


seen a company of soldiers halt and salute as the priest passed 
by, and at the great processions during Corpus Christi week a 
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battalion of soldiers, the 
city police, the garde civic, 
and the various societies 
form into ranks and march 
at the side of the clergy and 
religious orders. These pro- 
cessions are attended by 
thousands. At the great 
procession of the Precious 
Blood, held in July of last 
year at Bruges, it was esti- 
mated that over fifty thou- 
sand people took part in 
the line of march. 

With possibly two excep- 
tions, Flanders is the most 
moral country in the world, 
and that, too, surrounded as 
it is by irreligion and infi- 
delity ; still, the enervating 
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breath blowing in on its fair plains has no influence on its peo- 
ple. Acry has lately gone forth in Belgium to stop the flow of 
immoral novels flooding the country from France; but Flanders, 
true to its old teaching, has no part in that so-called literature. 
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With the evil examples of other countries about them, the 
people ever respect and revere the Catholic priesthood. The 
priest’s influence is all-powerful, his hold on the people’s hearts 
and affections is constant and unchanging. He is the guide, 
the advance-guard and leader of the people. This is the case 
through the length and breadth of Flanders. 

And yet, despite their deep spirituality, the Flemings are an 
ardent, light-hearted race, quick at repartee, faultless singers, 
devoted musicians. A curious custom prevails in the country. 
When a band parades the streets at any festival or national holi- 
day, numbers of boys and girls precede the musicians and dance 
till the perspiration rolls down their cheeks; this sort of dance 
they can keep up for hours, evidently with the greatest delight. 

With all their loyalty to their country and the government, 
the Flemings regard King Leopold with something bordering 
on contempt. Leopold is a shrewd politician, a clever intriguer, 
but his schemes have not helped to make him popular; on the 
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contrary, his Con- 
goese policy has TheBelfry of Bruges: 
been sharply crit- : =: 
icised and opposed 
from its very in- 
ception to the 
present time by his 
Catholic subjects. 
And yet, instead 
of trying to con- 
ciliate or win the 
affections of his 
people, they are 
becoming more 
and more estrang- 
ed from him every 
day. 

Perhaps there 
is no other coun- 
try that longs to 
dwell on the$past, to recall its glories, to cherish 
its memories, to guard its monuments so much 
as Flanders. How often has the writer heard 
related the story of the Vlaamsche Leeuw, 
of the gallant De Conink, of the fiery Jean 
Bredel—how they swept the chivalry of France 
before them at Courtrai, commemorated in 
history as the “ Battle of the Spurs of Gold,” 
from the number of golden spurs found on the 
field. In the twilight hours, when the nightingale wakes the 
echoes with its sweet, wild melody, fond memories are awakened 
and hearts are stirred with honest pride, and the old men will 
tell how they fought the Dutch oppressor at Brussels, where 
the dead and dying lay thick as autumn leaves upon the streets 
and parks, or how they crushed the foe at Diest and Antwerp. 

And those relics of the past! There is not a town or a vil- 
lage where one does not meet with them, apparently untouched 
by the rude hand of time, so jealously have these monuments 
been preserved. Churches that vie with any in Italy or Ger- 
many in point of architectural beauty, stately majesty, or quaint 
picturesqueness, stand yet in their old-time perfection, though 
some of them, alas! have been desecrated and despoiled by 
the marauding soldiery of the French Revolution. 

VOL. LXV.—53 
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The greatness of a country may be gathered from its monu- 
ments, and certainly if any country can lay claim to greatness 
on that score Flanders ought to be one. Its remarkable town 
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halls and romantic feudal castles are specimens of a most 
perfect style of building. What more beautiful or more noble 
architectural work than that old tower of Bruges, whose caril- 
lon has long become famous all the world over? 

The music of those sweet bells seemed to touch the inmost 
soul of Longfellow when he sang: 


“In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown ; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o’er the 
town. 

As the summer morn was breaking, on that lofty tower I 
stood, 
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And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of widow- 
hood. | 
Thick with towns and hamlets studded and with streams and 


vapors gray, 

Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the land- 
scape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its chimneys, here and 
there, 

Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, vanished ghostlike 
into air. 

Not a sound rose from the city at that early morning hour, 

But I heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient tower. 
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From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild 
and high, 

And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant than 
the sky. 
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Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 

With their strange, unearthly changes, rang the melancholy 
chimes, 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing in 
the choir ; 

And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of a 
friar. 

Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms filled my 
brain, 

They who live in story only seemed to walk the earth again.” 


There is no country in the world so well provided with rail- 
roads as Belgium; it is a complete network of lines. For the 
very moderate sum of thirty-five francs (seven dollars) a pass 
for four weeks can be obtained on all the railway lines in the 
country. To travel through beautiful Flanders, where there is 
not a handful of waste earth, where nature ushers in her choicest 
fruits and flowers in wild profusion, where every. town has its 
monuments and every village its history, with a people honest, 
thrifty, and devoted to their religion, is a pleasure and a joy. 





THE chapters in Religion for To-day* are, the 
author tells us, some sermons preached in the 
Church of the Messiah in the early months of this 
year. In his preface he says that the book will 

; help those whom it will help, a statement which we 
do not mean to dispute. ‘“ We shall see what we shall see’’ is 
one of those verbal propositions which good dull men are fond 
of using. But Dr. Savage is not a dull man and we hope he is 
a good one; and when he sends out his work under the shield 
of a non-committal pronouncement, he is not to be supposed 
really doubtful of the duty he has taken up or of his capa- 
bility for discharging it. His duty appears to be to defend 
religion against Christianity. He does not say this in so many 
words. What he himself would say was the work he has not 
only aimed at but accomplished, is to vindicate the cause of 
truth against the pretensions of the sects. The mission he 
has received, as we understand him, is to show that Chris- 
tianity is not religion. We are not going to assert the claims 
of Christianity against religion. We are not prepared to play 
into his hands by permitting him to pose as a champion of 
religion against the assaults of Christianity, because all Chris- 
tians, whatever may be their doctrinal and ceremonial differ- 
ences, regard the latter as the highest expression of man’s rela- 
tions to and with God, and therefore as the most perfect reli- 
gion. We do not ask him for the credentials of his mission, 
because, however aggressive he is, he has ingeniously assumed 
the status of an assailed party. No doubt he attacks Chris- 
tianity on the principle that sometimes the best parry is a 
thrust;+ but his posture is that of defence. 

The polemical value of this attitude in our age is plain to 
any one who thinks a moment. Unfortunately, the majority 
will not pause a moment. There is a respectable sentiment 

* Religion for To-day. By Minot I. Savage, D.D. Boston: Ellis. 


+‘* All of them against us poor liberals, who claim the right to be free ’— meaning all 
Christian bodies attack him and his (*‘ What is Christianity ?” p. 61). 
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which draws men to the side of one valiantly contending 
against odds; and there are certain superstitions of cultured 
people which hurry them to a sympathy with any one who 
says he is suffering persecution for the cause of truth. Dr. 
Savage claims on behalf of the poor liberals “the right to be 
free”’ and to “accept the results of modern study and investi- 
gation.” He includes in his claim Spencer, Tyndall, and Hux- 
ley—those martyrs to science or truth who have wetted with 
their tears the black bread of their rayless dungeons, who have 
endured stripes, cold, nakedness, contumely for truth, and 
finally expiated their guilt upon the gallows. It does not mat- 
ter that one of the interesting martyrs is still alive, and in a 
comparatively recent paper displayed what in any one but 
a martyr to science or truth we should call insolence, men- 
dacity, and scurrility. If we accept our author’s showy generali- 
ties, Spencer was “crucified,” like the rest. And Dr. Savage 
himself claims the crown—he is not yet dead, but he has 
walked along.the road of sorrow trodden by every man who has 
been wiser and better than his age. Since the sacred principles 
of liberty and reason first drew down the vengeance of despots 
and priests upon the few great spirits whose lives are the star- 
paths of humanity, down to the hebdomadal hour of the suc- 
cessive Sundays when Dr. Savage repeated them from his pul- 
pit in the Church of the Messiah, religion has been crushed, 
truth has been extinguished. But resistance to the powers of 
darkness shall go on. Generations may pass away, but the cause 
shall live; and the mysterious moment shall arrive when the 
soul of the universe, with a new, irresistible activity, shall infuse 
itself into mankind. Then shall the lion lie down with the 
lamb, the universe-modification labelled the soul of Huxley link 
itself to the like effluence called Pius the Ninth, and that of Dr. 
Savage fold itself like a harmony round the spirit of Dr. Gard- 
ner Spring, “formerly of the Old Brick Church in this city.” * 

In saying what we have said, we really entertain a feeling 
of the most profound indifference toward the utterances in 
these sermons. We are in no way responsible for Dr. Savage 
as a religious product—any more than we are for his cast of 
thought. His views of science lead him to a pantheism which 
he endeavors to hide from himself by insufficient reservations, 
as if his thinking were done by words solely; but taking him 
as a religious product, we ask the Protestant divines whom he 
names in a manner by no means complimentary, to ask them- 





* ‘Present Religious Conditions,” p. 11. 
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selves whether or not his religious attitude is not.as consistent 
with the right of private judgment as their own? When he 
says that he “does not believe there is any difference in kind 
between our souls and the world’s soul,”* he is perfectly 
justified in citing Dr. Lyman Abbott as an authority to sup- 
port the view, just as the latter is justified by the principle of 
his interpretation in effacing the Bible as a part of the revealed 
will of God and seeking his revelation only in the bible of 
nature. Of course the “works of his hands” reveal our God, 
but the sense of the psalmist is not the sense in which we 
speak of the direct revelation by -his angels, his prophets, and 
his Eternal Son. The specious use from the suggestion of 
the noble passage beginning Cali enarrant gloriam Dei with 
which the hearers of Dr. Savage are familiar, reminds one of 
those processes of intellectual jugglery by which advocates 
obscure the issue. It is not consistent with his claim to be a 
martyr for truth, to be held like “those simple and great ones 
gone,” whose martyrdom did not consist in a comfortable 
house, a well-appointed table, a recognized place in society, or 
at all resemble the court paid by ladies of refinement and 
gentlemen of social standing to Dr. Savage—people whom he 
“does not know personally,” but “who prefer his spiritual 
advice to that of their own ministers,’—it is not consistent 
with such a claim to make merchandise of martyrdom. 


This little book + is a selection from the remains of the Ro- 
man satirists from Ennius to Apuleius, and is intended for the 
use of college instructors who offer courses of lectures and 
readings in the historical development of Roman Satire. The 
student’s acquaintance with Roman satire is usually limited to 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, and the work before us is intend- 
ed to be something of a guide to supplementary reading in 
the rest of the field of that department of Latin literature. 
The editor is Rich Professor of Latin in Wesleyan University, 
and we take his work as evidence of a return to a taste for 
classic learning in American colleges. It is by the satire that 
the Roman’s originality is to be judged. At the moment when 
contact with Greece softened the severity of Roman manners, 
the taste for a polished literature began to exercise influence on 
the higher classes; but all the fields of literary activity had 
been occupied by the Greek masters except that of satire, and 
to this such Romans as desired to link their fame to work 


* “Ts God Incarnate in One Man Only ?” p. 169. 
+ Fragments of Roman Satire. Selected by Elmer Truesdell Merrill. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 
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which was not liable to be called imitation were, to some ex- 
tent, forced to betake themselves, 

We have some specimens from Ennius, who may be said to 
belong to the period when Roman satire was not an art, and 
succeeding him in the selections we have Lucilius, who has 
been described by the highest authorities as the man who raised 
it to that dignity. Mr. Merrill’s plan precludes him from giv- 
ing any information on the rise and quality of Roman satire ; 
he has confined himself to selection and arrangement from ap- 
proved texts, and so his readers must apply to other sources 
for knowledge on these interesting points. We regret this, for 
we have incidentally, in his little introductory note to the “ Last 
Will of the Little Pig,” * proof that he could have given valu- 
able prelections to guide and interest readers not intended to 
be college teachers. 

The Latins had a command of vigorous and pointed prose 
to which may be attributed their success as satirists. Satire is 
not the highest form of poetical composition. Accordingly, 
those gifts which manifest themselves in Greek poetry, and to 
which it owes its unrivalled excellence, were not needed to a 
great degree in the production of that species of composition. 
It is not meant that the satires of Horace and Juvenal would 
be as perfect if these accomplished writers employed prose ; 
all that is meant is that a highly polished and barbed satire in 
prose can approach closely to the best satire in verse, while 
there is a world as wide as from heaven to earth separating 
the higher forms of song from any prose whatever. When 
Demosthenes makes such a transition as he does in the speech 
on the Crown, carrying the imagination of the people to the 
memory of a great disaster to their country, so that in their 
passion they forget the present, he is a poet, as every great 
orator must be. But the moods of selfishness and weakness, 
the indulgences of vice and folly, the vagaries of fashion, and 
the inexplicable influences that move multitudes are not by 
themselves subjects for the higher gifts, but such as these are 
the subjects of satire. Satire without numbers or in numbers 
could deal with them. 

Here we possess the reason for the success of Roman satire, 
coupled with what we have said of the discernment that some 
Romans possessed, that in that form of poetic literature alone 
could they attain an “ original” excellence. ‘“ Satira tota nos- 
tra est” is the observation of Quintilian; and in it that emi- 


* Testamentum Porcelli. 
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nent critic expressed in a word what we have taken paragraphs 
to convey. Horace, as a very distinguished critic once pointed 
out, said that the Roman satire bore a resemblance to the 
lighter comedy of the Greeks, and this he pronounced a most 
correct comment. The common notion that the Roman satire 
had its origin in the Greek satiric drama is so utterly wrong 
that they have nothing in common but the sound. How judi- 
cious Horace’s suggestion is, will be perceived by one or two 
passages from the “Satyricon” which we offer to the reader, 
premising that the editor prints his extracts as taken from a 
work by Petronius Arbiter. This is not excused, in our opinion, 
by his plan, which does not profess to be critical beyond guar- 
anteeing the text. He links the fragments by very short but 
sufficient explanatory notes, like the “ arguments ” prefixed to 
the books of an epic. If this were not an infringement of his 
plan, neither would it be to tell the readers not intended to be 
college teachers who should give lectures on the historical de- 
velopment of Roman satire something about the author covered 
under the name of Petronius Arbiter. 

Our readers will perceive that a first-rate novelist of our 
day would present the life of the wealthier classes of New 
York or London, as witnessed in their entertainments, very much 
as Petronius reports the conversation which followed when the 
host, Trimalchio, leaves the room for a time: 

“ As his departure freed us, we began to draw out our fellow- 
guests. Dama, as soon as he had called for a goblet, ‘What 
is a day?’ he says. ‘ Nothing; you have night before you have 
time to look about you. The fact is, one should go straight to 
the dining-room from his bed-room. And we have had such a 
cold time of it, that the bath could hardly warm me; but a 
hot drink is additional clothing; well, I have sucked the ten- 
drils [staminatas duxt] and am distinctly sprung [plane matus 
sum|. On this Seleucus rejoins: ‘I don’t believe in bathing 
every day; daily washing melts the very heart, as cleaning 
does the clothes; but when I have polished off my glass of 
mead I defy the cold. In any case I could not bathe to-day, 
for I had to go to the funeral of Chrysanthus, a charming 
fellow—so amiable! He has gone over to the majority [antmam 
ebulliit}. Why, it was only this moment, as it were, he stopped 
to speak to me—in fact, I seem to be speaking to him now: 
sad! sad! We are moving wind-bags, more fleeting than the 
summer-flies—nay, they have some tenure of life, but we are 
only bubbles. And he tried fasting; for five days bit or sup 
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did not pass his lips; and it was not that he did not consult the 
doctors; they did for him [medici tllum perdiderunt]. . However, 
he was well buried—splendid coffin and all that kind of thing ; 
tiptop mourners saw him off, though his wife spared her tears.’” 

He was about moralizing when another of the characters, 
Phileros, interrupts him, utterly bored, and gets in his innings 
without regard to the proverb which will only allow good to be 
spoken of the dead. He gives a history of the dead man. in 
which are double-barrelled shots hitting hard, while prais- 
ing his brother, and hitting Chrysanthus hard without praising 
him. The brother could behave like the fine fellow he was be- 
cause, among other strokes of fortune, “he got more out of an 
inheritance than had been left to him.” He is interrupted in 
his turn by Ganymedes, who pitches into the A:diles as the 
cause of the bad weather, and complains of the decay of religion. 
He is stopped by Echion, whose business can only be trans- 
lated by “ Manchester-cotton-merchant” [centonarius], who lays 
the blame of the bad state of affairs not on the country, but 
the men that live in it. “If you were anywhere else, you would 
say the pigs at home ran about ready cooked.” The conversa- 
tion then passes toa gladiatorial show; thence a chronique scan- 
daleuse emerges, and in all we have a very good specimen of 
the sentiments of the new rich, their manners and their mor- 
als, and are bound to say there is nothing new under the sun. 


This book* is issued by the managers of the Catholic Sum- 
mer and Winter School Library, and consists of three lectures, 
one on English Literature, one on French, and one on Span- 
ish. It is hardly necessary to say that they bear the impress 
of accurate scholarship, since they are the work of the gentle- 
man whose name stands below. We should have been better 
pleased if he had given us a fuller account of Spanish dramatic 
literature—an account as full as that he gave to the Elizabeth- 
an drama, for instance. There is not a single scene from Cal- 
deron, although we have ample materials in what the late Arch- 
bishop Trench and the late Mr. Denis Florence McCarthy have 
translated to enable the English reader to form a sound esti- 
mate of his greatness. Numbers have tried their hands on 
parts of those plays with varying degrees of success, but 
critics indubitably place the translators we have named in 
the first rank as exponents of Calderon. It would have been 
very interesting if in this lecture we had, from so competent 

* Lectures on Literature. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. Akron, Ohio: McBride 
& Co. 
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a man, some suggestion concerning the influences to which the 
Spanish drama owed its national character. In no province 
of the Roman Empire did the characteristics of Latin thought 
and sentiment more distinctly assert themselves than in Spain ; 
yet the Spanish plays are as national as those of England. 
They grew out of the soil of the Spanish mind, as though no 
classical models in the parent Latin were there to tyrannize 
over the freedom of the fancy and compel the imagination to 
bow before the unities. At the same time, what he has said of 
the Spanish drama is good so far as it goes. 

We think him an excellent guide in catching the marvel- 
lous significance of Cervantes’ wit. Wit of the highest class, 
in which healthy humor is an element, is wisdom, or so allied 
to it that the man who possesses this gift must also possess 
wisdom. The conception of Don Quixote, with his comple- 
ment, Sancho Panza, as the instrument to laugh knight-errantry 
out of Spain, illustrates in the most admirable manner the com- 
bination we speak of. Although Mr. Johnston does not bring 
out this, he evinces the clearest appreciation of the relation of 
the knight to the squire, and the counter-relation of the latter 
to the knight. That Cervantes believed he was discharging a 
sacred duty to his countrymen in this work is clear. He pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the true spirit of chivalry, which 
would prompt the man of his age to lay on the altar of duty 
every prospect of success in life, all the rewards to be looked 
for in the pursuit of an honorable ambition. His noble and 
touching reply to the sneers of malignant scribes, who flouted 
him as a one-armed pauper who had not the hand to write at 
all,* or the independence, if he had the hand, to write for 
fame, establishes this. Admiration for a wild assortment of ad- 
ventures furnished idle minds with fantastic images. The Span- 
iard of all ranks above that of the most exacting labor lived 
in a world of paladins and queens. The freeholders in their 
fields and the tradesmen behind their counters belonged to the 
Five Hundred, just as the grandees who, like the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, could bring armies of forty thousand men to 
the standard of the king. The ordinary relations of life were 
reflecting this half-frenzy to a degree certain to become perni- 
cious in the business of the people and the action of the state. 
We are not sure that something of it has not survived by trans- 
mission, though Don Quixote and Rosinante, Sancho and Dapple 
drove it from conversation and avowed authority. We should 


* It was the left hand he lost, as a matter of fact. 
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have been pleased had the lecturer told us something of that 
Catholic atmosphere in which we find ourselves so unmistakably 
whenever the one-handed soldier of Lepanto leads us to the 
presence of his immortal knight and squire. 


Equality is the title of a work by Edward Bellamy,* the 
author of Looking Backward. He has a command of taking 
titles. People would be drawn to Looking Backward under the 
impression that they were going to read a tale of a man pur- 
sued so hotly that he kept “his chin on his shoulder,” as the 
Spaniard says. Eguality is a sounding title which is interpreted, 
in French social science, according to the gospel of Jean- 
Jacques—one noble savage is as good as another. Julian West 
awakes in the year 2000 with his “brain in a whirl,” so the 
author informs us, and he writes what he sees about him in that 
condition of mind. We consider the explanation satisfactory. 


A Rose of Yesterday is by F. Marion Crawford.t Mr. Craw- 
ford is a man of uncommon ability, with the power of analyz- 
ing character and telling the result clearly. His people talk 
well, but know that they do so. He has some satisfaction in 
their performance, dashed with the suspicion that they are talk- 
ing their best; that, as English people say, they have their 
company manners on and are talking for effect. From an 
artistic point of view this is defective, for it is self-conscious- 
ness; but, as may be inferred from the way we put it, it is 
not of a very exasperating character. Our meaning may be 
well illustrated by a reference to Sheridan’s plays; the dia- 
logue is too brilliant for perfect enjoyment—too much sunlight 
unrelieved by shade. At the same time no one would lose a 
scene of Sheridan’s for the world. There is no dramatist of 
the eighteenth century, except his countrymen, Macklin and 
Goldsmith, who can be compared with him. And talking of 
Macklin, we are just reminded of what will bring out the point 
of our criticism of Mr. Crawford’s excellent dialogue somewhat 
more distinctly than in what we said above. The cynicism of 
Sir Pertinax is perfect wit, but the vulgar old man is uncon- 
scious of it; Mr. Crawford’s people, even the accurate Miss 
Wimple, say their epigrams with the premeditation of the men 
at a supper in Holland House, or at the Priory, where the 
Monks of the Screw corruscated, or sitting in that little cabi- 
net where the Regent Orleans entertained his flatterers and 
masters with sallies worthy of the wine he gave them. 

* New York: D. Appleton & Co. + New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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Disunion and Reunion, by W. J. Madden.* This work treats 
of the subject indicated by the title under five heads. The 
first, which is called “ Signs and Symptoms,” deals with “ efforts 
to unite,” such as the Chicago Parliament of Religions and the 
Eucharistic Congress. It is an interesting chapter. In Part II. 
we have the causes of “ Christian Disunion” as the title of the 
separation of the Greeks from the Holy See, and in Part III. 
‘““The Protestant Defection,” as he calls the revolt of Luther 
and the so-called Reformers; Part IV. -contains the church’s 
answer to them, and Part V. what the author names by the 
distinguishing title of “The Church’s Final Answer to the 
Reformers.” We think the book a handy summary of the 
question: What led to the disruption of Christendom? The 
causes are stated in a plain and easily understood manner and 
without a breath of passion. 

That this is so Protestants who may read the little book 
will admit. Taking the chapter on the movement which took 
place in the sixteenth century, they will find everything stated 
with what must be regarded as conspicuous fairness, even from 
their point of view. Weare not quite too ready to admit that 
the author’s local coloring is faultless. In his desire to con- 
ciliate, he sits in a nineteenth century study in a Protestant 
colonyt of the British Empire, and arranges his light in the 
conditions of his own environment and not with regard to 
those which governed the Scandinavian kingdoms, and Northern 
Germany, and Britain. The two nations foremost at the time 
in every walk of intellect, Italy and Spain, remained Catholic. 
The boast of Englishmen is that their drama is superior even 
to that of Greece. For a hundred years before it emerged 
from the crude outlines of the old Mysteries and Moralities, the 
drama of Spain had attained an excellence hardly surpassed 
when Shakspere finished his last play, or the last touches of 
his plays, amid the quiet of the little country town where he 
was born. Three centuries before Luther was born the Holy 
Scriptures had been translated into Castilian by order of the 
court. Admirable as the old ballad poetry of England is, it is 
rude in comparison with that of Spain; while the latter possesses 
every excellence, whether of spirit or scenic effect, fondly claimed 
for the former. A century before Chaucer put into that verse 
“drawn from the well of English undefiled” his characters, that 
are the perfect mirror of the time, a poetic literature existed 


* New York: Benziger Brothers. 
+ New Zealand. He was rector of the cathedral at Auckland. 
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in Spain composed of names not inferior to Chaucer’s. Every 
student knows the place Italy held in letters, art, policy, when 
in the Northern nations the achievements of the pencil and the 
chisel were on the same level as those of the deeds of the 
house-painter and the mason, when great lords thanked God 
they could not write, when statesmanship meant taxation or a 
foreign war. We confess we are a little tired of this injustice 
to the South, this idolatry of the North. 

Of course Father Madden is right in saying that reforms in 
discipline were needed. Abuses had found their way into many 
relations of the clergy with the people. Such abuses are to be 
found to-day; but no’ one except an Irish Protestant or an 
English Nonconformist would discover in individual scandals in 
South America, or even in this country, reason to deny the 
promise of our Divine Lord to be with his church until the end 
of time. That an unhappy priest shocked the conscience of his 
people would not of itself, in our opinion, be an explanation of 
the latter’s action in shaking off the authority of Leo XIII., 
and calling him Antichrist. But if that people preferred the 
freedom of their passions, and had fastened their eyes upon 
church property and exemption from tithes, we should consider 
their action somewhat intelligible, although we might not call it 
love of truth, independence of mind, the protest of reason 
against tyranny, or by any other of the mouth-filling epithets by 
which Protestants still try to delude themselves. 


We hope that the successive sociological canvasses of the 
“Federation of Churches and Christian Workers of New York 
City,” whose second report* is just issued, may result in the 
production of a series of maps setting before philanthropic 
people pictures of the social and moral state of this city as 
vivid as those given to Chicago workers by the Hull House 
maps. 

Last year, the Federation made a house-to-house investiga- 
tion of the Fifteenth Assembly District. This year, while 
selecting the Nineteenth Assembly District, it confined its work 
to what it calls the “tenement section,” extending from Sixtieth 
to Sixty-eighth Streets and lying between Columbus Avenue 
and the Hudson River. 

Since this canvass is avowedly in the interests of religion as 
well as of morality and sociology—the inquiry reaching to a 
somewhat delicate discrimination between church attendants 


* The Federation of Churches and Christian Workers in New York City. Second Socio- 
logical Canvass. The Nineteenth Assembly District. 
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and church members, and to the consideration in the report 
of a distinction between “confirmed” and “communing chil- 
dren’’—we regret that it should have been limited to dwellers 
in technical “tenements.” Moreover, from Columbus to Am- 
sterdam Avenues, it did not compass all tenement-houses, but 
only “the greater part of them.” Hence, although its statistics 
may throw light on certain aspects of the relationship between 
the sanitation, education, and religion of small wage-earners, it 
can, as the compilers themselves admit, be only “directive” of 
the investigations of clergy and pastors whose interest in the 
spiritual geography of: the neighborhood is practical and vital 
rather than theoretical. 

The Federation aims at securing such information as will 
enable it at any time to furnish what may be desired by any 
church or philanthropy in the city, while protecting families 
from the intrusion of “a series of different canvassers, employed 
by as many societies, and annoying the people by importunities.” 
This will be a boon to a community on which the law already 
inflicts seven censuses every ten years! 

Only 82 out of 4,882 families refused to answer a most ex- 
haustive series of questions, ranging from their rent and the 
exact mode of their water-supply to the number of children 
baptized and regarded as church members, and their amount of 
Sunday work. The form used provided, at first, for tabulation 
of membership in political, educational, and recreative clubs; 
but the membership in the district proved so small that this 
tabulation was dropped. Possibly part of the fault lay in the 
classification. The large Temperance Guild of St. Paul’s Church, 
with its club-house and its regular series of meetings and enter- 
tainments, while both educational and recreative in scope, would 
not fit into the schedule as either. 

A striking feature of the district is its great number of 
colored people—2,614 out of 19,717 persons canvassed. These 
are massed in three blocks, and charged from $1 to $2 a month 
more rental than whites. Their men are also the smallest 
wage-earners, which fact compels their wives to work to such 
an extent that colored women form 53 per cent. of the wage- 
earning wives of the district. In view of the biting poverty 
and grinding toil indicated by these facts, it is not surprising that 
372 of these colored families are connected with no church, and 
that the percentage of their children who attend church is smaller 
than in any other nationality. Moreover, there is no colored 
church in the district—and in what white denominational church 
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is a colored man ever mace really at home? He may not be 
taxed for his color on his pew as on his house. But it is a 
question whether he would find any desirable pew disengaged! 

Educational statistics are alarming. One-fifth of the district 
children between 8 and 16 attend neither public, private, nor 
parochial schools. More American children between 8 and 16 
are in school than those of any other nationality—fewer be- 
tween 3 and 7. 

Out of the 4,882 families, 3,449 contain church members. Of 
these, 2,214 are Catholic—74 per cent. The remainder are 
divided between 18 denominations, plus one Buddhist. Hap- 
pily, the district is not fashionable and Buddhism is not likely 
to increase. Congregationalism has adherents only among the 
Americans! It appears to be an essentially non-missionary sect. 
The committee generously ascribe the preponderance of Catho- 
lics to the “splendid parochial system and spirit of service in 
the Church of the Paulist Fathers, at Sixtieth Street and 
Columbus Avenue.” ; 

Nothing can be stronger than the language used throughout 
this report as to the superiority of the Catholic parish system 
over any machinery which can be devised by the Methodists, 
with their “class” system ; the Presbyterians, with their theore- 
tical oversight by the members of the “session”; or by all the 
sects together through the zealous use of such_interlock- 
ing agencies as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, and the 
Society of Christian Endeavor. While only 22 Roman 
Catholic families claim any “church home” other than the 
Paulist Church, the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, or the 
German Church in Forty-ninth Street, the Protestant families are 
lightly scattered among 102 churches, lying all over the city, 
rendering any systematic pastoral oversight impossible. 

‘Is it not apparent,” asks the committee, “that Protestant- 
ism needs something approaching the Roman Catholic parish 
system? . . . To continue the present Protestant parish 
methods on this island is to limit the blessing of God upon his 
church’s labors, and to have and deserve the condemnation of 
business men.” 

We heartily agree. But we do not regard the Federation's 
suggestion that each church in a district should be responsible 
for the systematic visitation of the families in a given block as 
workable. Even if the Protestant pastor made the visitation in 
person, he would go with no universally recognized credentials. 
He plays no essential part in the every-day life of even his 
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own people. Where baptism is a pretty ceremonial to be per- 
formed or omitted at convenience or taste—where marriage is 
a civil contract which may or may not be embellished by 
prayers—where death is regarded as so purely a family affair 
that the ministerial presence is felt intrusive—the relationship 
between pastor and people is based purely on personal likes or 
dislikes, and that sense of personal dependence upon pastoral 
service which is the fulcrum of efficient parish work is absent. 
The “Catholic parish system” is the outgrowth of the Catho- 
lic faith—the natural outcome of the church’s sacramental 
system, and therefore “not made with hands,” incapable of 
superficial imitation. 


— 
> 





DR. SETON’S SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS.* 


Very few Catholic writers in America have done as much 
as Dr. Seton to hasten on the reconciliation of science with 
religion. In a dispute between friends, in nine cases out of 
ten the cause is either a misunderstanding concerning state- 
ments made or a misinterpretation of motives. The duty of 
peace-maker is confined principally to bringing parties to- 
gether and encouraging mutual explanations. In his scientific 
essays Dr. Seton has done great service as a peace-maker 
between science and religion. 

He has brought to this task not only a thoroughly loyal 
devotion to the spirit of religion, but also a reverence for the 
letter of the church’s teaching, and he has united with all this 
an accurate knowledge of the latest teaching on scientific sub- 
jects. He has, moreover, that peculiar faculty of making inter- 
esting whatever he touches. We are pleased to know that 
much that he has written has taken a more permanent form in 
the shape of the book which he modestly calls A Gimpse of 
Organic Life. 

It is a series of instructions on natural history in the shape of 
a conversation out-of-doors between a professor and his favorite 
pupil. It traces briefly the development of organic life, and 
this in the confidence that there is no antagonism between real 
science and religion. It would be hardly fair to give an out- 
line of the subject of this little work, but we can indicate its 
character by saying it covers four stages of development; the 
first he calls that of “The Rocks,” the next that of “ Inverte- 


* A Glimpse of Organic Life. By William Seton, LL.D. New York: P. O’Shea. 
VOL, LXV.—54 
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brates,” the third the “Age of Reptiles,” and finally that of 
‘* Mammals.” 

In an easy and familiar manner, the result of careful study 
is given in the one hundred and thirty pages which com- 
pose the book; and we venture to say whoever reads it, bring- 
ing to the task no knowledge, or very little knowledge, of 
natural history, will close it with the grasp of a more intelligent 
information than would be acquired from some of the very 
pretentious compendiums that aim at being the treatises of 
masters. Nor do we mean to imply that Dr. Seton at all 
resembles those who make books of science by transforming 
the works of investigators into popular manuals—books of science 
for the million. On the contrary, we very distinctly recognize 
the fact that he has an interest in the study of natural history 
which none but the genuine student possesses. To give an idea 
of the easy sweep of his manner of communicating what he 
has to tell, we shall cite a couple of sentences from a short 
résumé of his account of the unfolding of organic life from 
low to higher forms: 

“The primitive fishes had beneath their armor soft, cartila- 
ginous skeletons, and their tails were so constructed that they 
could not give the strong blows necessary for rapid swimming.” 
That, we think, is admirable as an instance of concise statement, 
and reminds us of the pages we have had to go over in order 
to read practically the same matter. Again, we have him say- 
ing his word about the ancestral horse: ‘We know that his 
foot was infinitely less adapted to swift locomotion than the 
foot of his far-off descendant.” 

We consider this also well presented: 

“In the primeval days what little earth had risen above the 
water was comparatively a silent earth; but by and by insects 
appeared to chirp and to hum, and to be answered by other 
insects; and this chirping and humming was followed later on 
by the bellowing and roaring of mammals, and by the sweet 
voices of birds.” 

We hope that the intelligent laity will procure books of this 
kind, in which they will find the most fearless pursuit of truth 
coupled with a reverent spirit which bows before the majesty 
of the Creator; books in which the authors show that the more 
they learn of God’s works the greater are their awe and grati- 
tude, instead of obtaining from a little knowledge of them that 
science which puffeth up and has no tongue but that of an 


insolent dogmatism. 



































¥ THE Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Amer- 

ica, according to the report of its General Secre- 

tary, indicates a very healthy growth for the past 

year, and proves very conclusively that the Total-Abstinence 

sentiment is still making headway against an innumerable host 

of opposing forces of apathy and criticism and the ever-vigilant 

interests of the liquor power. During the past year there have 

been added 74 new societies with a membership of 3,459. This 

places the total membership of this admirable organization at 
nearly 80,000 total abstainers. 


»— 
> 





It is not without its significance to note the frequent refer- 
ence in.sermon and paragraph to the number of conversions to 
the faith and the general attitude of hopefulness that public 
writers assume when talking about the future of Catholicity in 
America. The wonderful revival of the religious spirit on the 
one hand, and the decadence: of Protestantism as a working 
organization on the other, leaves Catholicity master of the 
field. If the Church only opens wide her doors and permits 
the non-Catholic to see the beauty of the interior, there is no 
telling what crowds will be attracted to her. 


- 
> 





Some of the leading religious papers outside the church are 
beginning to realize how empty is the showy parade of figures 
found in the religious census, and when seen from inside out 
many religious bodies are not in reality what they seem. The 
Congregationalists constitute a striking instance. To them are 
given in the latest census 5,482 churches; but one-half these 
churches have less than 50 members each, and a great many 
have less than 10 members. 

Practical, hard-headed business men are beginning to re- 
alize that for the money invested the output of religion as 
a manufactured article is of higher quality and better grade, 
and more of it to the yard, from the Catholic loom than from 
any other source. This is the secret of many of the generous 
donations made by non-Catholics to Catholic religious effort. 








AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


AMONG the Catholic women of culture in the South who 
have won distinction by their published writings, MRS. MArR- 
GARET ELLEN HENRY-RUFFIN is conspicuous for the work that 
she has done both in poetry and prose. 

She was born at Daphne, Baldwin Co., Alabama, on the 
eastern shore of Mobile Bay, at the summer home of her par- 
ents, and, barring three years of her infancy that were spent 
in Ireland during the Civil War 
in this country, she has always 





tap resided in Mobile. 
; She was educated at St. 
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Mary’s School, in Mobile, and 
at St. Joseph’s Academy, Em- 
mitsburg, Maryland. At the lat- 
ter institution she was graduated 
in 1877, and to it she looks as 
the Alma Mater that bestowed 
on her her best training and 
that has rejoiced at the laudable 
use that she has made of it. 

Even in her school-days she 
gave evidences of possessing the 
literary gift. In the develop- 
ment of that faculty she received 
the cordial encouragement of her 
father, who, having the love of learning that is characteristic of 
the well-born Irish and the means to cultivate it in his favorite 
daughter, lovingly fostered her literary aspirations and looked 
forward with fond anticipations to her career as a writer. 
it is one of her greatest griefs that he is not here now 
to cheer her on in her labors and to share their meed of 
praise. 

Her first book was published in 1884. It was a volume of 
poems called Drifting Leaves (Catholic Publication Society Co.) 
It shows the influence on her thought and style of Father 
Abram J. Ryan, the poet-priest, who was an intimate friend 
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of her family’s, and whose verse she knew by heart before she 
herself attempted “to build the lofty rhyme.” 

She has material on hand enough for another and larger 
volume, some of which has appeared in magazines, but the chief 
gem of which is an epic, “John Gildart,” that has never yet 
been published. 

In prose she has produced an historical sketch of the dio- 
cese of Mobile,* a novel entitled Zhe North Star, and many 
artistically constructed and charmingly written short stories 
that have found a wide audience in publications North and 
South. 

Although Alabama is her home, she has travelled extensively 
in this country, especially in the North Atlantic and Mid- 
dle Western States, and she counts her friends in them a 
legion. 

She has devoted much time to the study of music and lan- 
guages. She is an ardent admirer of Celtic literature and an- 
tiquities, and she expects to make apt use of her acquirements 
in those fields. 

In 1887 she was married to Mr. Frank G. Ruffin, a civil en- 
gineer and son of Colonel Frank Ruffin, for many years State 
auditor of Virginia. She has five children—three daughters 
and twin sons. Her time is divided between her household 
cares and her literary engagements, and through her own mater- 
nal experiences, sheltered and glorified with affection as they 
have been, her spirit has broadened in sympathy with life at 
large, the story of which is ever ancient and ever new, the 
same yet infinitely varied, radiant with laughter but abounding 
in heart-tragedies. 





CONDE B. PALLEN was born at St. Louis in 1858, studied 
at the University of St. Louis, Fordham College, and the Uni- 
versity of Georgetown, and spent two years in Europe. He 
has received from Georgetown University the degrees of A.B. 
(1880), A.M. (1883), and LL.D. (1896); and from St. Louis 
University that of Ph.D. (in 1885). All of these degrees were 
earned by hard study, with the exception of that of LL.D., 
which was conferred zm causa honoris. The first article which 
he ever published was contributed to THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE, in the year 1883, and was on the subject of scepti- 
cism and modern thought. 

In 1886 he started to write the editorials for the Catholic 


* THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, November, 1893. 
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World weekly in St. Louis, which in 1888 was amalgamated 
with the Church Progress. From that time until the spring of 
1896 he was the editor of the Church Progress, which under his 
editorship became recognized as the most powerful and un- 
compromising organ of ultramontane opinion in the United 
States. 

In 1885 Mr. Pallen, in connection with Professor Maurice F. 
Egan, published a little volume of verse (Carmina. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

In 1889 Dr. Pallen gave the Centennial Ode at Georgetown 
University, and about the same time he read a paper on 
American Catholic Literature at the first Catholic Congress of 
the United States, held at Baltimore in that year. In 1891 he 
was elected president of the Catholic Press Association of 
the United States, which he had been instrumental in or- 
ganizing. 

Dr. Pallen has long enjoyed an extended reputation as a 
lecturer. Besides many special lectures in various parts of the 
country, he has given lecture courses at all the Catholic Sum- 
mer and Winter Schools that have thus far been held. The 
principal subjects of these courses have been The Philosophy 
of Literature, Epochs of Literature, Savonarola, and The 
Church and Socialism. The lectures on the Philosophy of 
Literature are mow in press, and will shortly be issued in book 
form by B. Herder. 

Dr. Pallen has been a frequent and welcome contributor to 
the periodicals of this country and Europe, including THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, the American Catholic Quarterly Review, the 
Month (London), the Rosary, the Educational Review, and the 
American Ecclesiastical Review. An article on “The Interpreta- 
tion of the ‘Idylls of the King,’”’ published in 1885 in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, and afterwards expanded into five articles 
for the Catholic Reading Circle Review, called forth from Lord 
Tennyson himself the testimony that he had seen farther into 
the meaning of those beautiful poems than most of his com- 
mentators had done. 


ELLEN BECK, known better to Catholic readers as Magdalen 
Rock, is a native of County Tyrone, Ireland. Her first poem, 
“A Californian Rose,” was published in the /rish Monthly early 
in the year 1890. Like many of her fellow-countrymen and 
countrywomen, she attributes whatever measure of success she 
has attained in literature to the kindly and learned editor of 
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that periodical, Father Matthew Russell, S.J., who from the 
first was ready with advice and encouragement. Miss Beck is 
a certificated first-class teacher, and has taught in the village 
school of Rock from the age; of sixteen, It is her boast that 
she has never been, but on two 
occasions, out of her native 
county. The village of Rock, 
from which she takes her name, 
consists of some _ half-dozen 
white-washed houses built on the 
summit of a slight hill. It is 
within a few miles of the historic 
town of Dungannon, once the 
residence of the O’Neills, kings 
of Ulster, and famous as the 
meeting-place of the Irish Volun- 
teers in February, 1782. The 
village is a very quiet one, pos- 
sessing neither telegraph office 








nor railway station. 

Since the time of her first 
appearance in the /rish Monthly 
Miss Beck has been a frequent contributor to its pages. She 
has also written much verse for Chambers’s Journal, the well- 
known Edinburgh magazine, and prose and verse for many 
London journals. Contributions from her pen have appeared 
on this side of the Atlantic. She has also, in collaboration 
with Mr. Joseph Seymour, Dublin, written an operetta for 
Messrs. Curwen & Son, of London. Miss Beck has written many 
stories for the Catholic Publishing Company, Liverpool, and a 
volume of short tales from her pen have been published by 
Moran & Co., of Aberdeen. 





MAGDALEN ROCK. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICES PROPOSED. 


CARDINAL JACOBINI’S PLANS FOR CELEBRATING THE END OF 
THE CENTURY. : 

Most ILLUSTRIOUS AND MOST REVEREND SIR: You have doubtless become 
aware of the project, advanced by a number of men of great piety, to get the faith- 
ful throughout the universe at the close of the present century to affirm in a 
solemn manifestation, by a series of religious exercises, their love and gratitude to 
the all-powerful Redeemer of the human race. 

The design of these men in this initiative was to respond to the desire of our 
Holy Father Pope Leo XIII., who wished to consecrate this epoch of transition 
from one century to another by an extraordinary invocation of the divine assist- 
ance of Jesus Christ as a happy presage of peace and concord. 

Now, the project of these personages having received the full approbation 
of His Holiness, and Catholic delegates from all nations having assembled in 
congress at Rome to promote its realization, it has pleased the Sovereign Pontiff 
to select me, without any merit on my part, as honorary president of the com- 
mittee. 

Here, assuredly, is a noble task, and I own that I am proud and happy to 
undertake it. For what could be more agreeable to my feelings than the occasion 
so favorably presented to me at the end of my days to employ all the strength 
that is still left me in promoting the glory of our Saviour—all the more, too, in 
these last days of a departing century? And what a century has been this of 
ours in which proud men, relying on a science unworthy of the name and display- 
ing an activity which might be called feverish, have carried their audacious 
temerity to the extent of calling in question the origin of Christianity, or even 
presenting as a fiction, as a lying legend, faith in the divine person of the 
Saviour ! 

Wherefore we shall fervently strive to make reparation for the great injuries 
done to our Master, to appease God’s anger by our prayers, to exalt in pwans of 
praise the holy name of Jesus Christ, who is the splendor of the glory and the 
perfect image of the substance of God. Such will be the task in which we shall 
put forth all our zeal at the dawn of the new century. 

Uniting, therefore, as closely as possible under one head the efforts of all, by 
striking acts of piety and reparation, by the publication of desirable works, by the 
great voice of the best daily papers, and, finally, by public demonstrations of 
affection for the Roman Pontiff, we shall easily succeed in celebrating these 
grand solemnities in the joy of our hearts, and in an imposing concert, as it were, 
of the voices of all nations. In this way we shall clearly show forth our close 
alliance of will, the wonderful unity of the church, and the perfect union of the 
faithful with its head. Moreover, the triumph of the cross, the only source of sal- 
vation, being thus verified throughout the universe, human society wiil escape un- 
harmed from the perils of imminent ruin, and will happily enter upon a path of 
peace and prosperity at the beginning of the next century. 
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I entertain the happy expectation that your lordship, as well as all other 
bishops, will consent to give your powerful support to myself and the committee 
established at Rome, and, above all, that you will devote your best efforts to the 
creation of a national committee for the same object. 

Awaiting your answer, in order that we may all agree on the measures to 
be adopted, I earnestly implore the Lord Jesus Christ to vouchsafe in his infinite 
bounty to hear your lordship’s prayers. 

Yours most fraternally and devotedly, CARDINAL JACOBINI. 





FATHER HECKER. 


HIS YANKEE TYPE OF CHARACTER AND THE FRENCH 
CATHOLICS. 


(From the New York Sun.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUN.—Sz7v : It is not a little significant to note 
with what eagerness many thinkers in Europe are watching the development of 
American thought, especially in religious matters, and are looking to the fresh 
vigor of our younger civilization for their inspirations. Leo XIII. has made no 
secret of the fact that not a few of his progressive ideas as well as his broad hu- 
manitarian notions he has acquired from American sources. He owns up tocare- 
fully reading a copy of the Constitution of the United States given to him by 
President Cleveland some time ago, and it gives him not a little delight to button- 
hole some American prelate or publicist, and, while telling him how much he 
loves America, to gather all the knowledge he canof American ideas and the trend 
of American thought. Formerly the wise men came from the East; his wise men 
come from the West. Leo in this capacity represents a large and growing class 
among the thinkers of Europe. 

A notable instance of the same spirit is found in the publication lately of two 
appreciative articles on Father Hecker in Le Correspondanit by the Count de 
Chabrol, and now there appears a translation into French of the Life of Father 
Hecker, apropos of the publication. Abbé Klein, professor at the Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris, summarizing the intellectual position of Hecker, speaks of him as 
the prophet of the future—the one who has blazed the way to the best progress 
in religious matters. 

Abbé Klein is one of the stoutest exponents of the Leonine policy in France, 
and, like Leo, he is a strong believer in the vitality of ideas. He says of Hecker’s 
“Life” that “no book has appeared within fifty years which casts more vivid 
light upon the present condition of humanity or the religious evolution of the 
world, on the intimate relations of God with the modern soul, or on the existing 
conditions of the Church’s progress.” 

The type of Yankee character he finds in Hecker is so unconventional and at 
the same time so refreshing, so full of straightforward simplicity and guileless- 
ness, so utterly lacking in that peculiar French trait, diplomacy, that he falls in 
love with it at once. Still, he does not fail to see the far-reaching influences of 
Hecker’s ideas, and he realizes that, like all pioneers in intellectual or spiritual 
movements, Hecker will be appreciated fifty years from now far more than he is 
to-day. He says: “ Nothing is so affecting as to follow the intellectual, moral, 
and religious evolution of this free and confident youth. As in a sort of interior 
drama one beholds God taking irresistible possession of his soul and leading it by 
a manifest influence to the highest degree of perfection. With the difference 
which belongs to their epochs, he reminds one of St. Augustine. The latter was 
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attracted to God from a corrupt life. Hecker was profoundly moral, filled with a 
strenuous desire for the light, but without any model of the religious life, and even 
repelled from the Church by the external appearances which Catholics retained 
from an age gone by. He has traversed the whole space which to-day separates 
from the Church a Yankee unembarrassed by the accidental institutions of the 
past.” 

When the searchlight of Rome was being thrown on the difficulties which 
ultimately culminated in the institution of the first American religious community, 
now known as the Paulists, one of the Canadian bishops said to Pius 1X.: “ Holy 
Father, I should not be at all surprised if you were to canonize one of these 
Yankee priests some day.” 

The applications of the inventive genius to the industrial arts have un- 
doubtedly produced more changes in the world in the last fifty years than were 
formerly made in several centuries. Such changes in the social world do not go 
on without reacting profoundly on the moral condition of humanity. They re- 
quire, and, in acertain measure, they call into being more knowledge, more energy, 
more independence, more initiative, and a greater change of the conditions under 
which one lives; and all this newness of environment creates new ethical prob- 
lems which constantly demand solution in public life as well as settlement in pri- 
vate conscience. The passive spirit which was the honor of an epoch in which 
one had only to follow the current, must everywhere give way before those active 
virtues without which the cause of morality cannot stand. 

In these changing conditions Hecker had the greatest confidence in the 
inborn ability of human nature to adjust itself from a spiritual side to the new 
order of things. He saw that the trend of all these movements was in the direc- 
tion of larger liberty and greater intelligence, and that the office of religion was 
not to curtail liberty and intelligence, lest perchance they be abused, but to en- 
courage and direct them. Not a few were possessed of the idea that religion was 
a huge central despotism in the hands of a hierarchy whose chief business was to 
repress the legitimate aspirations of the heart for what are the idols of modern 
life—liberty and intelligence. Little wonder, then, that agnosticism was the full 
flowering of such reputed antagonism. But the system of mysticism of which 
Hecker was the best exponent emphasized the fact that the “kingdom of God is 
within you.” Every legitimate aspiration for what is good is from the interior 
spirit of God, and the practical end of the true religion is simply to submit each 
soul individually to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The external authority which 
alone has been endowed with the prerogative of infallibility must be merely the 
standard by which we are to measure the rectitude of the interior action—the 
track on which the train is to run, while the motive power is in the engine. The 
initiative to individual perfection must not be the principle of authority outside of 
one’s self. Where this is looked to and depended upon the result is the drying up 
of the secret founts of individual life. But the growth must be from within, as 
the tree grows by a life all its own. The action of the priesthood must be to dig 
about and fertilize the roots that the tree may get its best development. ‘“ The 
better the man, the better the Christian.” ‘“ The individuality of the man cannot 
be too strong, or his liberty too great, when he is guided by the Spirit of God.” 

It is not without its significance that these very principles have been en- 
shrined in the latest encyclical letter of Leo on the “ Mission of the Holy Spirit,”’ 
and too little notice has been taken of these luminous affirmations of the great 
watchman on the tower of Israel. 
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During the last three hundred years the polemic effort of the church has been 
to defend the outer ramparts of the citadel of her power—the external authority. 
This work found its logical culmination in the Vatican Council, whose definitions 
placed the coping stone on the fortified walls. Now, says Leo, the battle of 
three centuries is done; turn now to the inner beautifying and sanctification of 
souls. 

Hecker’s life had been the practical studying out of all these vital principles, 
and he burned with the most intense desire to tell his countrymen that the Cath- 
olic Church gives them a flight to God a thousand times more direct than they 
ever dreamed of. They think the authority of the church will cramp their limbs. 
He was eager to explain to them that it sets them free, clears the mind of doubt, 
. intensifies conviction into instinctive certitude, and quickens the intellectual facul- 
. ties into an activity whose force is unknown among those who are always inquir- 
ing for and never gaining the truth. And with his profound confidence in the 
future of the religious life in America, he believed that the Latin race, with its 
predilection for external institutions and monarchical forms of government, had 
r crowned its religious work in the Vatican Council, and that it was given to other 
: races to lead in the development of the interior virtues of religion. 

° Abbé Klein has assimilated these new and vigorous ideas in a wonderful way 
for a Frenchman, and his voicing of them in French for the religious thinkers of 
his own people is like a strain of sweetest music from another land. What is the 
matter with French Catholicism? Why is the practice of religion so formal, obe- 
: dience so servile, and the church so sterile? Because so little has been made of 
; the interior spirit. The walls of a dungeon have been built around and the doors 
5. have been shut upon the religious spirit. Souls yearn for the light. They gasp 
for the fresh air. Hecker’s spiritual views, which are, after all, but the approved 
: teaching of the best mystical writers, are like a deep breathing of oxygenated air 
into these souls; they bring a new light into their eyes and a new vigor into their 
step. Little wonder that with yearning eyes the best thinkers eagerly scan the 
religious horizon of the Western World for this new light. 

CATHOLICUS. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London (CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, Paulists, 
New York): 

Historical Papers, No. XXIV. The Landing of St. Augustine. Rev. Syd- 
ney J.Smith,S.J. /ndzfferentism. Rev. Charles Coupe,S.J. The Fesuzts. 
By Comtesse R. De Courson. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 

Physics for Grammar Schools, Harrington. A Study of English Words. 
Jessie Macmillan Anderson. Advanced Music Reader. Vol. vii. of “Na- 
tural Course in Music.”” Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

t Theologia Moralis Decalogis et Sacramentalis. Rev. Patritius Sporer, 
O.S.F. Edited by Rev. F. Irenzus Bierbaum, O.S.F. 

THE MACMILLAN Co., New York: 

A Distinguished Provincial at Paris. H. De Balzac. Translated by Ellen 
Marriage. . Preface by George Saintsbury. 

APPLETON & Co., New York: 

Cyprian: His Life, His Times, His Work. Archbishop Edward Ben- 

son. Introduction by Bishop H. C. Potter. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


OME time ago Cardinal Gibbons, in an interview approving the Champlain 

Summer-School, made this significant statement: 

“Our clergy and laity have never had any central meeting-place where all 
could gather without awkwardness and amicably discuss questions of interest to 
all. The success of the congress held several years ago in Baltimore showed the 
need of it. The plan of the Summer-School seems suitable for this purpose. 
Pupils and teachers can meet at its reunions and learn to know one another out- 
side the schoo! formalities. Educators can compare notes, specialists can meet 
and confer. This bringing together of theorists and men of affairs, clergy and 
laity, religious and secular, cannot but have a good effect if wisely and safely 
managed.” 

The results that may be justly claimed for the session just closed of the Cham- 
plain Summer-School are highly gratifying to all concerned, and especially to the 
representatives of the American hierarchy whose timely words of encouragement 
gave strength to the workers. During seven weeks at Cliff Haven clergy and 
laity, theorists and men of affairs, have had opportunities to meet and discuss 
leisurely, important questions representing many phases of Catholic thought and 
activity. In many ways the sixth session of the Champlain Summer-School, ex- 
tending from July 11 to August 28, accomplished satisfactorily the same plans 
proposed for the first Catholic Congress at Baltimore. For the time being an 
intellectual centre was established of far-reaching influence on Catholics in gen- 
eral. The keen appreciation shown for the intellectual treasures displayed in the 
lectures and conferences can hardly be realized by those who were unable to be 
present. 

Among the pioneers who assumed responsibility for beginning the Summer- 
School was the distinguished Brother Azarias. What he wrote in its favor for 
the Catholic Congress at Chicago, in 1893, may be now read with profit as show- 
ing that he accurately described the need of such an undertaking. These are 
his words: 

“ The primary import of the Catholic Summer-School is this: To give, from 
the most authoritative sources among our Catholic writers and thinkers, the Catholic 
point of view on all the issues of the day in history, in literature, in philosophy, in 
political science, upon the economic problems that are agitating the world, upon 
the relations between science and religion; to state in the clearest possible terms 
the principle underlying truth in each and all these subjects; to remove false 
assumptions and correct false statements ; to pursue the calumnies and slanders 
uttered against our creed and our church to their last lurking-place. Our reading 
Catholics, in the busy round of their daily occupations, heedlessly snatch out of 
the secular journals and magazines undigested opinions upon important subjects 

—opinions hastily written and not infrequently erroneously expressed ; men and 
events, theories and schemes and projects are discussed upon unsound principles 
and assumptions, which the readers have but scant time to unravel and rectify ; 
the poison of these false premises enters into their thinking, corrodes their reason- 
ing, and unconsciously they accept as truth conclusions that are only distortions 
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of truth. It is among the chief purposes of the Summer-School to supply anti- 
dotes for this poison.” 
* * * 

It is a great advantage to the reading public when specialists consent to pre- 
pare a list of books. Rarely do we find any lecturer that has given such a satis- 
factory bibliography as the Rev. M. J. Flannery, director of the Fénelon Read- 
ing Circle, Brooklyn, N. Y. His object in preparing it was to supply guidance 
for those who wished to continue the studies in Christian Art outlined in his lec- 
tures at the Champlain Summer-School. The list is here given : 

Esthetics, Schlegel (Scribner, N. Y., 1880). Essays on Beauty, Blackie. 
First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty, Hay. Analysis of Ornament, Wornum. 
Principles of Form in Ornamental Art, Martel. Early Christian Symbolism, Pal- 
mer, Northcote, and Brownlow (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London, 1885). An- 
cient Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy,C.L. Hemans. Symbols and Emblems, 
Twyning. Christian Iconography, Didron. Christian Art and Symbolism, Tyr- 
whitt. Early Christian Art in Ireland, Stokes (Chapman & Hall, London, 1887). 
Principles and Limits of Expression, Bellars. The Ideal in Art, Taine. Le Spiri- 
tualisme dans l’Art, Levéque. L’Architecture du Ve au XVIIE siécle et les arts 
qui en dépendent, Gailhabaud. Sacred Art, Maitland. Sacred and Legendary 
Art; Sketches of Art, Jameson (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1887). Con- 
tribution to the Literature of Fine Arts, Eastlake. Religious and Military Life 
in Middle Ages, Lacroix (Chapman, Hall & Co., London, 1874). Dictionnaire 
raisonné du mobilier francais de l’époque Carlovingienne a la Renaissance, Viollet- 
le-Duc. Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament, Pugin. An Apology for the Revi- 
val of Christian Architecture, Pugin. Recollections of Augustus W. Pugin, Ferrey 
(Edward Stanford, London, 1861). Renaissance, Symonds. Renaissance, Burk- 
hart. Renaissance Sketches, Walter Pater (Macmillan, New York, 1887). Eccle- 
siologist, Camden Society. Ruskin’s Works (John Wiley & Son, New York, 1885). 
Art of Illuminating as practisedin Europe in Early Times, Tymns. Pilgrims and 
Shrines ; Patron Saints; Christian Art in our own Age, Eliza Allen Starr. Divers 
Works of early Masters of Christian Decoration, Neale. Church of Our Fathers, 
Rev. Dr. Rock (J. Hodges, London). Vestiarum Christianum, Marriott (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Monasticon, Dugdale. Church Vestments, A. Dolby (Riv- 
ingtons, 1869). Medizwval Art, Von Reber (Harper Bros., 1887). Ecclesiastical 
Art in Germany in the Middle Ages, Dr. Lubke (Thos. C. Jock, Edinburgh, 1873). 
Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy, C. L, Hemans. Hand-book of the 
Arts of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Labarte. The Fine Arts of Italy 
in their Religious Aspect, Coquerel. Preraphaelitism, Young (Rosetti). Pére 
Besson, Sydney Lear (Rivingtons, London, 1877). A Christian Artist of the 
Nineteenth Century, Sydney Lear (Rivingtons, London, 1877). Cyclopedia of 
Painters and Painting (Scribner’s, New York). Journal of Art (Appleton, 1875). 

Cathedrals of England and Wales (Cassell & Co., 1884). Lives and Works of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, by R. Dreppa and Quatremére de Quincy (H. G. 
Bohn, London, 1856). L’Archéologie Chrétienne, André Pérate (May & Motte- 
roz, Paris). Wonders of Art and Archeology, Lefévre (Scribner’s, 1886). 

* * * 

As reports regarding the establishment in Washington of a Catholic college 
for women have been prematurely circulated, it was deemed advisable by those 
immediately concerned to publish an authoritative statement. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic University of America at Washington inquiries have 
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been made as to what the Catholic Church is prepared to do for the higher educa- 
tion of women. It has been decided to establish in Washington a woman’s col- 
lege of the same grade as Vassar, thus giving young women an opportunity for 
the highest collegiate instruction. The institution is to be known as Trinity 
College, and will be under the direction and control of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
whose mother-house is in Namur, Belgium. This congregation of religious 
women is devoted exclusively to teaching; their colleges in Belgium, England, 
Scotland, and their academies and parish schools in the United States, have won 
for them high distinction in educational work. Trinity College will offer to its 
students all the advantages of the best American colleges, and will have, in addi- 
tion, those benefits that come from education given under the direction of experi- 
enced religious teachers. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame have purchased twenty acres of land near the 
gateway of the Catholic University, at the junction of Michigan ard Lincoln 
Avenues, and plans will be at once prepared for a suitable college building. The 
establishment of this college in the City of Washington offers opportunities to the 
students which can be found in no other city of our country; ‘the libraries and 
museums, as well as many of the educational institutes and the scientific collections, 
offer advantages that cannot be equalled elsewhere in America, while its close 
proximity to the Catholic University will give to the students the rare privilege 
of following regularly the public lecture courses, or private courses by specialists 
having the endorsement of the university. 

It will offer three courses of study, each extending through four years—the 
classical’course, leading to the degree of hachelor of arts; the scientific course, 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science, and the course of letters, leading to 
the degree of bachelor of letters. All the courses will ultimately lead to the de- 
gree of Ph.D. 

This college idea has been under consideration for some time, and has met 
with the cordial approbation of his Eminence the Cardinal- Archbishop of Baltimore 
and chancellor of the university, who welcomes its establishment in his diocese 
and near the university as a providential step in the higher education of Catholic 
women. It is to be a post-graduate school, and no preparatory department is to 
be connected with it. It is intended to supplement the good work of the acade- 
mies and high-schools throughout our land, and the candidates for admission 
must have certificates of graduation from such school, or pass an examination 
before entering equivalent to such graduation. 

Right Rev. Monsignor Conaty, Rector of the Catholic University, when 
questioned about this matter, stated that everything that could be done consistent 
with the interests of the university would be freely rendered for the encourage- 
ment of those who have so generously undertaken this great enterprise. He ex- 
pressed himself as confident of the ability of the Sisters of Notre Dame to 
establish a first-class college, as he has had experience with them as teachers 
during the whole period of his ministry, and could certify to the thoroughness of 
their instruction and to the evident determination of being satisfied with nothing 
less than the best in all the departments of education which came within their 
scope. He feels confident that great success awaits the enterprise of the sisters, 
and is pleased to see their college seeking the friendship of the university, for in 
so doing they desire to be in close touch with the bishops of the church, under 
whose direction the university is placed. At least one answer is given to our 
Catholic women with regard to higher education; for the university frequently 
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receives letters from all parts of the United States making inquiries concern- 
ing it. 

For further particulars applications should be made to Sister Julia of Notre 
Dame, K and North Capitol Streets, Washington, D. C. 

se * * 

Twenty-six years ago the late Father Hewit wrote an article on the Higher 
Education, published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE for March, 1871, in 
which he showed the necessity of advanced studies, especially in philosophy. 
Some passages will show the line of his argument at that time: “ All modern 
literature is full of erroneous, pernicious, and infidel maxims, data, and conclu- 
sions, The extensive and miscellaneous reading in which our young people 
indulge will fill up their minds with false notions which are logically irreconcila- 
ble with the doctrines of the Catholic faith. Thus a state of mental contradiction 
will be unconsciously, gradually, but inevitably produced, which will breed diffi- 
culties, perplexities, temptations against faith, and in many instances will result 
sooner or later in secret or open apostasy and infidelity. 

“ Young women as well as young men are exposed to these dangers, because 
to a great extent they become familiar with the same kind of literature. Women 
are engaged in editing, writing, translating, and teaching. It is often the case 
that a priest will be obliged to call on his philosophy and science to remove the 
doubts, solve the difficulties, and instruct in sound religious doctrine the minds of 
the female catechumens who come to him to be prepared for reception into the 
Catholic Church, or to be re-established in the faith from which they have been 
drawn away by a bad education. Women in our society, if they are intelligent 
and educated, come in contact with the intellect of men, and share in the intel- 
lectual movements around them in such a way that a sound instruction in the 
philosophy of religion is of great utility to keep them safe, and to give them a 
wholesome influence both at home and in the society around them. 

“ The great point to be gained with the coming generation of Catholics is to 
make them see and feel the grandeur and magnificence of their religion, that they 
may glory in it, and that all their pride and boast may be in their faith and in 
their Catholic descent. It is time to break the prestige of heathenism and pseudo- 
liberalism, and every other illusion, and manifest to the multitude that which has 
so long been known to the éz¢e, that there is nothing in the earth really worthy 
of admiration except the Catholic Church, the spotless bride of the Son of God, 
the queen of the world, for whose sake the nations have been created, and for 
whose glory and triumph alone time is prolonged.” 

* * * 

The words non-partisan and non-sectarian are frequently used to cover secret 
hostility to Catholics. Mr. G. Wilfred Pearce declares that 

“It is in vain that the student searches the ‘non-partisan’ histories for an 
acknowledgment of the fact that the great elements of our institutions, namely, 
representative government of the Christian type, electoral franchise, manhood 
suffrage, written ballot, written constitutions, bills of rights, reciprocal oaths be- 
tween rulers and their people, trial by jury, limitation of laws of labor, fixed com- 
pensation for labor, sanctity of human life, and the recognition of the woman’s 
rights in the marriage law as standing upon an equal footing with those of man, 
came from the Catholic Church alone. 

“The Republic of San Marino has existed in papal dominions more than 
fourteen hundred years, and therein that form of popular government, which in 
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our country is called the New England Town Meeting, has been in use for a 
period which antedates the time when the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes departed 
from the sand-dunes that front the Baltic Sea and invaded Britain. The saint 
who founded San Marino instituted the town meeting after seeing the same form 
of government among tribes in the north of Italy. In the Germanicus of Tacitus 
is an excellent description of town meetings. Our Federal Constitution does not 
contain a line which cannot be found in a complete edition of Esprit des Lozs, the 
greatest French book of the eighteenth century, written by Baron Montesquieu, 
whose body was interred in St. Sulpice’s Church, Paris, exactly thirty-seven years 
before the Constitutional Convention met at Philadelphia. 
: * * * 

Reading Circles cannot dispense entirely with the daily papers, if there is a 
desire among the members to discuss current events. Judicious readers should 
always refuse to give time to the news of notorious criminals and the other cal- 
amities displayed in prominent headlines. The following opinion of an exchange 
editor may be profitably discussed : 

I am reminded of that highly accomplished and thoroughly amiable editor, 
John H. Holmes, one of the owners of the Boston Hera/d, who, in a recent num- 
ber of Munsey’s Magazine, has been profitably discussing journalism, new and 
old. Among other striking remarks is this: 

“Inthe whole range of journalism there are to-day probably not more than 
seven or eight thinking newspapers. All the rest are echoes. A man who reads 
the daily exchanges of the country may see an idea travel from the Atlantic slope 
to the Pacific and from the Pacific to the Atlantic as visibly as a train of freight- 
cars runs over the Vanderbilt system.” 

As an exchange editor, off and on for years, I can agree with this, but should 
be inclined to raise the limit. There are at least a dozen papers in this country 
that present evidence from day to day of original thinking, and, considering the 
tremendous rush and pressure of newspaper life, reflecting all life in America, this 
is marvellous, almost miraculous. There are also men with high ideals in editorial 
chairs—plenty of them. I remember a conversation I once had with Holmes 
when on his staff. An educational article of unusual length had been sent in, and 
one of the sub-editors did not agree with me that we should give space to it. 
We appealed the case to Mr. Holmes, and the argument was made that there 
was no money in printing the article. Holmes’s eyes snapped a little, and I was 


encouraged to proceed with my plea in favor of the contribution. Soon as I 
finished he said gravely: “I should be sorry to think that I was publishing a 
paper simply and solely to make money.” Holmes has but one bad habit—he 
will keep manuscripts occasionally till moth and rust have corrupted them. I 
know one case where he has had an author’s story for seven years. It was paid 
for handsomely, but the author considered it one of his best tales, and therefore 
felt aggrieved. 


M. C, M. 











